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Arts and Science 
Dean appointed 






Charles Bélanger, AV 


Charles 


Bertrand 

istory Department 

H Chairman Charles L. 

Bertrand has been ap- 

pointed Dean of the Faculty of 

Arts and Sciences effective Ju- 

ly 1, 1985. His term will run 
until May 1990. 

Bertrand’s appointment was 
announced last Thursday at 
the regular April meeting of 
the Board of Governors. Rec- 
tor Patrick Kenniff said the 
new Arts and Science Dean 
was the unanimous choice of 
the 13-member Advisory 
Search Committee to the Rec- 
tor established by the Board 


Feb. 21, 1985 to select a new 
head for Concordia’s largest 
Faculty. 

The 46-year-old historian 
joined Sir George Williams 
University as a lecturer in 
1967. He was first appointed 
Department Chairman in 
June, 1981, and re-appointed 
to a second term in June, 
1984. He also served as Direc- 
tor of Concordia University’s 
Interuniversity Centre for 
European Studies from 1977 
to 1979. 

Bertrand has published 
numerous works on Western 
European social history (with 
particular emphasis on 
modern Italy), and has receiv- 
ed research grants from the 
Canada Council, the Italian 
government and the Québec 
government’s FCAC program, 
among others. He received his 
undergraduate education at 
Western Washington College 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Oregon and 
the University of Wisconsin, 
respectively. 

During his years at Concor- 
dia, Bertrand has served on 
numerous committees, in- 
(See ‘‘Board’’ on page 4) 


Consultation process 
to begin in Faculty 


by Barbara Verity 
he new Dean of the Arts 
i and Science Faculty, 
Charles Bertrand, has 
assured Faculty Council of his 
intention of carrying out an 
extensive consultation process 
about the new structure of the 
Faculty, which he takes over 
on July 1. 

Bertrand, who is a member 
of Council as well as Chair- 
man of the History Depart- 
ment, was responding to a 
discussion by members at last 
Friday’s Council meeting 
about a motion to set up a 
Transition Advisory Commit- 
tee, which would be available 
to. the new Dean for consulta- 
tion. The motion had been 


drafted before thename of the 
Dean had been announced, the 
appointment only having been 
made public the day before 
Council met. 

Bertrand’s appointment is 
the first step in resturcturing 
the Arts and Science Faculty. 
The project, aproved by the 
Board of Governors on Jan. 
17, calls for one Dean and 
four Vice-Deans. The re- 
mainder of the new structure 
has not been set out. 

“I have every intention of 
consulting with a wide variety 
of people. This motion means 
that I can consult with others 
and not*just this committee,”’ 


(See “Faculty”? on page 9) 
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Graham Martin, Vice-Rector, Administration and Finance, left, and John Hill, President of 
the Concordia University Faculty Association (CUFA), right, sign the contract approved by the 
CUFA membership in a 292 to 42 vote completed April 10. The contract, negotiated between 
the University administration and CUFA during the past three months, gives unionized faculty 
and librarians an average salary increase of 4.5%. Retroactive pay, resulting from the contract, 
will be included in the May 10th salary cheques. 

Among those who voted, 87% were in favor of the contract. Close to half of those eligible to 
vote did so. CUFA has approximately 700 members. 

The 51-article contract is basically the same as the one imposed on the University a year ago 
by arbitration after more than two years of negotiation. Only the salary conditions and some 
wording have changed. However, this is the first contract signed by Concordia members, since 
last year’s was signed by the arbitration board. 

This contract expires May 31, 1986. 





New Vice-Rector Academic 
looks to next Concordia decade 


by Ken Whittingham 
he first of Rector Patrick 
; Kenniff’s new manage- 
ment team takes office 

next Wednesday. He is Francis 
Rae Whyte, until last month 
associate vice-rector for facul- 
ty and student affairs at 
Université Laval. 

Whyte brings to Concordia 
a range of experience in the 
public and private sectors. 
Besides working as a teacher, a 
translator, and an ad- 
ministrator, he has been ac- 
tively involved in (faculty) 
labor relations, both as a 
union representative and a 
university troubleshooter. 

During his 13 years in the 
Québec university system, 
Whyte has served as a pro- 
gram director, an associate 
dean, a dean, and most recent- 
ly as an associate vice-rector. 
Although he has had relatively 
little to do with Concordia un- 
til now, Whyte says the ex- 
perience he gained over the 
years at Université Laval and 
the Université du Québec a 


Dr. Francis Rae White officially begins his duties as 
Vice-Rector (Academic) next Wednesday.Today, in 
a wide-ranging interview conducted with The 
Thursday Report, Concordia’s newest Vice-Rector 
talks about his goals, hopes and concerns for Con- 
cordia, its faculty and students. 


Trois-Riviéres (UQTR) should 
hold him in good stead as he 
comes to grips with the many 
issues facing Concordia, its 
two campuses, and its four 
faculties. 

Concordia’s newest vice- 
rector can’t help but note the 
symbolism in his assuming 
responsibilities here just as 
Concordia enters its second 
decade. He says, ‘‘The first 
decade was spent putting Con- 
cordia together — literally. 
Now that the basic structures 
have been forged, the next 10 
years must be devoted to more 
long-term perspectives. 

“If I have to state one 
definite goal I’ve set for 
myself, it would be to ensure 


(See ‘‘Whyte’’ on page 4) 
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-OPEN LETTER 

DR. P. KENNIFF 

RECTOR AND VICE- 
CHANCELLOR 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


Dear Dr. Kenniff: 


The reduction of staff and 
part-time teaching posts 
recommended by the Budget 
Cutback Task Force 
(Thursday Report, 19 April, 
1985), raises serious questions 
regarding discrimination 
against women at Concordia. 

As the Budget cuts are pro- 
posed, careful analysis and 
planning are required to 
eliminate the possibility that 
cuts will increase the present 
sex discrimination that exists 
at Concordia. 

As we know from the Con- 
cordia Status of Women 
Report (1981) many depart- 
ments suffer from the under 
representation of women at 
the faculty level and women 
staff members suffer systemic 
discrimination through job 
classification and other forms. 

This pattern resembles the 
insidious pattern seen in many 
institutions which have suf- 
fered from the lack of a 
systematic intervention to 
counteract this pattern of 
discrimination. 

The lack of analysis of sex 
discrimination issues in the 
Budget Cutback Report is 
striking. 

Surely a careful analysis and 
rigorous program to prevent 
increased sex discrimination 
should precede any decisions, 
otherwise such decisions could 
only increase our culpability. 


F. aculty 


by Sandra Wills 


FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Electrical Engineering 
Department 


ernice Goldsmith, Coor- 
Biz: of the Social 
Aspects of Engineering 
Department at Concordia, has 
been named to a committee of 
12 representatives from the 
private and public sectors to 
study Environment Canada. 
The Environment Canada 
Self-Evaluation Team is part 
of Deputy Prime Minister Erik 
Nielsen’s Task Force, formed 
to streamline government 
departments. The committee 
will carry out a vertical review 
of the Environment Ministry, 
studying all levels to determine 
how it can be more responsive 
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Lotterws to the 


Yours truly, 


Elizabeth Sacca, 

Principal 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Mair Verthuy 

Former Principal 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


To the Editor: 


The Budget Cutback Task 
Force prefaces its recommen- 
dations by stating that ‘‘it 
regrets that decisions to make 
new funding commitments 
(e.g., The Status of Women) 
were not held back pending 
this report, (since) it feels these 
decisions affected the 
credibility of the Task Force 
recommendations.”’ 

The Task Force surely 
knows that other new funding 
commitments have been made 
this year. Some of these are 
for items with a cost exceeding 
that of the Status of Women 
Committee. Others are for ad- 
ministrative and faculty posi- 
tions commanding salaries 
equal to or higher than the 
possible salary range for the 
position of Advisor for the 
Status of Women. Many of 
these are more recent com- 
mitments than that made to 
improving the status of 
women which was approved in 
1983/84 and initiated in 1981. 
To make a sole example of the 
Status of Women seems, at 
best, highly selective. 

The position of Advisor for 
the Status of Women is 
already a difficult one, facing 
certain hostility from some 
areas, and needing co- 
operation and good will. The 


Committee intensifies the dif- 
ficulty by casting the occupant 
in the role of a parasite, 
depriving others of money and 
staff. 

It is regrettable that this 
statement issued from a com- 
mittee composed of seven men 
(surely not representative of 
the gender of those who work 
and study at this university). It 
is particularly regrettable that 
its members include the Vice- 
Rector responsible for the 
welfare of the most disadvan- 
taged women at Concordia — 
the non-academic staff, and 
the Provost responsible for the 
welfare of the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute which in- 
cludes Women’s Studies. The 
Status of Women’s mandate 
includes attention to the needs 
of both these areas. 

It is the Task Force itself, 
not the Status of Women, that 
has undermined its credibility. 
If a report is to be respected it 
must demonstrate, among 
other qualities, those of equity 
and _ sensitivity. The 
discrimination and insensitivi- 
ty exhibited in its opening sec- 
tion raise the question of 
whether the rest of the report 
can be trusted. 


Katherine Waters, 
Department of English 
Susan Hoecker-Drysdale, 
Department of Sociology 


To Thursday Report Re: 
Report of the Budget Cutback 
Task Force 


How ironic: 
e That one day after the 


ootnotes 


to people served by it. 

The team has already begun 
meeting and will continue for 
three months. 

In early February, Prof. 
Stan Kubina chaired a two-day 
meeting of an organizing com- 
mittee for the 1985 Interna- 
tional Antenna and Propaga- 
tion Symposium (AP-S) to be 
held at the University of 
British Columbia in June. The 
Vancouver meeting is only the 
second AP-S meeting to be 
held in Canada. A total of 650 
papers has been submitted, 
promising to make it a popular 
gathering. 

Kubina also served as a 
member of a committee form- 
ed to review the Division of 
Electrical Engineering of the 
National Research Council of 
Canada. Recommendations 
will be presented to the Coun- 
cil at its meeting next month. 


FACULTY OF 
COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


GM Department 


ssoc. Prof. Shri Goyal 
A was recently awarded 


a Certificate of Merit 
from the Institution of 
Engineers (India) for his 
paper: ‘‘Effect of Internal 
Transport Cost on Economic 
Batch Quantity’’. The-paper 
appeared in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers 
(India) in March 1984. 


FACULTY OF FINE 
ARTS 


Dance 


year end performance 
A by dance students in 
Concordia’s dance 
program starts tomorrow and 





equality provisions of the 
Federal Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms comes into effect, 
the Report of the Budget Cut- 
back Task Force is published 
with its negative comments on 
the creation of a Status of 
Women Advisor; 

e That one day after eight 
hundred women and men 
from across Canada gathered 
in Ottawa to celebrate Equali- 
ty Day, the urgent need for 
just such a position at Concor- 
dia is made so clear; 

e That a Task Force whoe 
decision-makers are all male 
writes a report without any 
mention of the impact of its 
recommendations on the 
women of Concordia Univer- 
sity. This completely ignores 
the recommendation of The 
Status of Women Report 
published in 1983, that there 
be an equitable representation 
of women on all university 
boards and committees; 

¢ That, when Concordia is 
already ten years behind other 
Quebec universities and in- 
stitutions in this area, the Task 
Force ‘‘regrets’’ that the fun- 
ding commitment for such a 
post was not delayed until 
after its report; 


eThat by its pervasive 


continues until Sunday at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre. Accor- 
ding to Department Chairmen 
Elizabeth Langley, the three 
performances will include 17 
pieces choreographed by 
students and will have 30 
dancers from Concordia’s 
dance program and a few from 
the Montreal dance communi- 
ty. Each performance begins 
at 8 p.m. and is free. 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 
Division I 
Philosophy Department 


rof. Désirée Park leaves 
P:: Oxford University 

this summer as a Visiting 
Fellow with the university’s 
Wolfson College. Park’s ap- 
pointment will continue until 
the end of the 1985-86 
academic year. 





Etudes Francaises 


The proceedings of the con- 
ference, **Ecrire la 










negative attitude, the Report 
only emphasizes the existence 
of systemic discrimination and 
the need to eliminate it! 

In the Opening Statement of 
its report, the Status of 
Women Committee recogniz- 
ed that the university was in a 
period of financial restraint. It 
stated: 

‘Finally and exceedingly 
important, to bring about 
improvement, there must be 
financial comitment: 
women must not continue 
to bear more than their 
share in the university’s cur- 
rent austerity measures. 
Especially in times of 
economic stringency, the 
university must guard 
against betraying basic 
human rights by refusing or 
neglecting to allot resources 
to remedy inequities.”’ 

Far from regretting the 
university’s commitment to 
fund a Status of Women Ad- 
visor, the women and men of 
Concordia should celebrate! 
Never was it more urgent. 


Diane N. Doray 
Former Chair 
Status Women Committee 


(See ‘‘Letters’’ on page 6) 


différence’’, on minority 
writers in Québec, appear in 
the March/April issue of Vice- 
Versa, an intercultural review. 
Included are texts by Concor- 
dia Professors’ Pierre 
L’Hérault and Sherry Simon 
and by participating writers 
Régine Robin, Jean Jonas- 
saint, Marco Micone, Fulgio 
Caccia, Filippo Salvatore and 
Antonio D’Alfonso. 

Simon also has two other ar- 
ticles to be published soon in 
Recherches _ sociographiques 
and Canadian Literature. 
They are respectively ‘‘Ecrire 
la différence: la perspective 
minoritaire’’ and ‘‘Speaking 
with authority: the theatre of 
Marco Micone’’, 

Prof. Michel Euvrard was 
appointed to the staff of Le 
Devoir last month as one of its 
film critics. 

Prof. Paul D’Hollander has 
joined l’EDAC (V’édition criti- 
que de l’oeuvre de Hubert 
Aquin), a group formed to 


(See ‘‘Footnotes’’ on page 12) 
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Engineering team gets grant of 
$1.6 million for research 


by Alastair Sutherland 


research team from 
Concordia’s 
Mechanical Engineer- 


ing Department will receive 
$1.6 million over the next five 
years to study the design of 
computer-aided vehicle 
systems for the Québec 
transportation industry. The 
Concordia team is one of 12 
groups of Québec scientists 
given special grants under a 
new provincial program to 
‘develop highly competitive 
teams in areas that will lead to 
job creation. 

In awarding the grant, 
Higher Education, Science 
and Technology Ministry Yves 
Bérubé cited Concordia’s 
specialization in transporta- 
tion research as an example of 
how excellence can be achiev- 
ed by concentrating efforts in 





Registrar’s Services. 
Wilson, 


Vice-President Liaison. 


CUNASA Executive 


his year’s executive and council representatives for 

: CUNASA (Concordia University Non-Academic Staff 

Association) have been elected by acclamation and were 
announced at Tuesday night’s annual general meeting. 

The executive is the same as last year’s with the exception 

of the Executive Vice-President: Angela Wilson, a Secretary 

at Lonergan College, replaces Don Chambers, a Supervisor in 


The executive is as follows: 
Exeuctive Vice-President; 
Secretary; Guiseppe Simonetta, Treasurer; Gary Milton, 


The Council representatives are: O (office) Council — 


one domain. 

The research team will be 
headed by Prof. Seshadri 
Sankar. He says that-for the 
past several years the 
Mechanical Engineering 
Department has been doing 
collaborative research with in- 
dustry, and that most of the 
$1.6 million will be given to 
ongoing projects. 

“The government wants to 
build ‘centres of excellence’ 
across Québec,’’ Sankar says. 
‘‘We’re already considered to 
be among the top researchers 
in computer-aided vehicle 
systems design in Canada, and 
this type of activity should br- 
ing us more recognition.”’ 


Professors Sankar, J.V. 
Svoboda, R.B. Bhat, T.S. 
Sankar, S.V. Hoa, R.M.H. 


Cheng, and T. Krepec, along 
with a group of 20 associates, 


President, Bill Raso; Angela 
Maureen Stacey, 












assistants and graduate 
students, will conduct research 
into the areas of computer- 
aided design for vehicle com- 
ponents and vehicle dynamics; 
vehicle training simulators; 
composite materials for the 
transportation industry; 
microprocessor-based fuel 
control systems; and 
manipulator and control 
systems. 

Computer-aided design for 
vehicle components: Prof. 
Seshadri Sankar will develop 
computer-aided design soft- 
ware packages for the improv- 
ed suspension and frames of 
off-road motorcycles. He will 
also attempt to improve the 
structural integrity of military 
jeeps, the cab suspension of 
ski hill snow ploughs, and the 
suspension design of 
snowmobiles. 

Computer-aided design for 
vehicle dynamics: Profs. S. 
Sankar. T.S. Sankar, and 
R.B. Bhat will work on enhan- 
cing computer software with 
interactive animated graphics. 
For example, TV visuals of 
motorcycles and tractor trailer 
trucks will be used to facilitate 
design and vibration testing. 

Training simulators: Prof. 
J.V. Svoboda will head a team 
whose projects include a light 
aircraft flight simulator and a 
sensor for simulation of visual 
systems. An example is a 


Sd 


At a 1 glance® S 


Faculty of Science Dean, Aldée Cabana, who was 

chosen in a close election. He defeated seven other can- 
didates after six ballots at the university’s general assembly, 
which consists of 13 students, 23 professors, 9 professional 
staff and 10 faculty deans. Cabana has promised to 
“re-establish a climate of quality teaching in a controlled set- 
ting’’. Meanwhile, in the same area, Bishop’s University is 
looking for a new leader, with Principal Christopher Nicholl 
retiring next year... 

Back at Concordia, some names are making the news: 
Assist. Prof. Kwok Chan, Applied Social Science, was inter- 
viewed recently on CBC’s Journal about his work with Indo- 
Chinese refugees. Chan is particularly concerned about the 
plight of refugees in the Hong Kong camp, who have been liv- 
ing in poor conditions for a long time... 

Ed Enos, the Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
was named to the prestigious speaker’s program for the 
Centennial Convention of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance. He spoke at the 
event, which was held recently, on the latest international 
developments in physical education and exercise science... 
Assoc. Prof. of Film Studies Thomas Waugh was a speaker at 
a recent symposium on sexuality in art and the media. The 
symposium, held by an Ottawa art gallery, brought together 
30 speakers and artists from across the country to discuss por- 
nography, feminism and sexuality, sex and politics, and cen- 
sorship... 

The Department of Staff Training and Development at 
Concordia is holding a Listening Skills Workshop led by 
Grendon Haines, an Internal Consultant, on May 13 from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. The goal of the workshop is to help peo- 
ple listen better and thus improve their ability to com- 
municate. More information is available at local 8113... 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher apparently has little use 
for academics, after having been turned down by Oxford for 
receipt of an honorary degree. She recently called them ‘‘zany 
and cuckoo’’, adding that the academics as well as Anglican 
bishops are unwelcome critics of her government and are 
denigrating the process of ‘‘wealth creation’’. 

Is there no limit to acronyms? How about this latest affront 
to the use of language: AGESSHALFMUQUAM. For 
anyone still reading, it stands for Association générale étu- 
diante des secteurs sciences humaines, arts, lettres, formation 
des maitres, de (UQAM. — 


T he Université de Sherbrooke has a new rector, its former 


Théres Fortin, Marion Connors, Ghislaine Henry, Phung Tu, 
Eric Goldner, Maryse Perraud, Vince MacDougall; AS Coun- 
cil (administrative) — Fred Francis, Leslie Becskei, Carole 
Kleingrib, Wendy Hedrick, George Rutt; S Council 
(secretary) — Bonnie-Jean Campbell, Anne Brown, Jenny 
Calder Lacroix and Sylvia Benedetti. 


helmet-mounted visual display 
system in which a pilot has a 
video screen within his helmet. 

Composite (new) materials: 
Prof. S.V. Hoa will investigate 
stress structural 








WOMEN IN 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


Issues and Strategies for Advancement 







B.V. 


In the next edition of The Thursday Report, to appear on 
June 6, a complete report will be published on the annual 
general meeting held Tuesday. 


analysis, 
members made of graphite 
epoxy laminate, and the 
mechanical behaviour of sheet 
moulding compounds used in 
aircraft structures. 


Pension plan is equalized 


oncordia University’s 
( pension plan has been 

modified again to com- 
plete the ‘‘equalization pro- 
cess’’ started in 1983 to raise 
the pension benefits for cer- 
tain employees hired before 
the merger of Loyola College 
and Sir George Williams 
University. 

Last May the Board of 
Governors approved changes 
in the pension plan to ensure 
that the same benefits were 
paid to all retired employees of 
Loyola College, Sir George 
Williams University, Concor- 
dia University, and all those 
retiring from Concordia bet- 
ween the years 1984 and 1989. 

At its meeting last Thurs- 
day, the Board approved 


another recommendation 
from the University’s Benefits 
Committee, extending the 
equity principle to all future 
retirees, regardless of when 
they were hired. 

The 1984 amendments to 
the pension plan were describ- 
ed at the time as a bridging 
formula. The Benefits Com- 
mittee was instructed to review 
the pension plan’s _perfor- 
mance each year to determine 
if sufficient funds exist to 
maintain the equity principle 
for all employees. 

In making its report to the 
Board this year, the committee 
said the actuarial studies con- 
ducted for the University show 
that sufficient funds do exist. 
It recommended that all 


employees receive 100% of the 
past service pension adjust- 
ment originally worked out in 
1983. 


These past and future pen- 
sion adjustments are expected 
to cost approximately $3.3 
million. 

In applauding the Board’s 
decision last week, Arts and 
Science Faculty representative 
Kathy Waters cited the case of 
a west-end campus employee 
retiring this year after 21 years 
of service. 

“‘The individual in question 
will now receive a monthly 
pension from the University of 
$496.56, rather than $337.81, 
an increase of $158 a month,”’ 


she said. 
(See ‘‘Pension’’ on page 14) 


The Centre for Human Relations and 
Community Studies of Concordia 
University and the Department of Ap- 
plied Social Science 


With Dr. Sylvia Carter and Dr. Marilyn Taylor 
Speakers and Resources 


Lisa Avedon 

President, Canadian Congress for Learning Op- 
* portunities for Women 

Nicole Beique 

Acting Director of Training, VIA Rail 

Judith Davidson-Palmer 

National Director of Management and 

Organization Development, Canada Post 

Donna Hunter 

Executive Director, 

Council of Canada 

Bette Pie 

Manager, Affirmative Action Program, Ministry 

of Health, Government of Ontario 

Deborah Sheppard, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 

Concordia University 


Sponsored by: 


Women’s _Inter-church 


May 10-12, 1985 and May 31-June 2, 1985 . 
Location: 2085 Bishop Street 
Room F107 
Montreal, Quebec To register, call 879-4191 
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Whyte 


(Continued from page 1) 


that at the end of my mandate 
people have a fairly clear vi- 
sion of where Concordia is 
heading in academic terms; 
that people will be able to look 
down the road and know pret- 
ty well what sort of place this 
University is going to be 10 or 
15 years hence.’’ 


Plenty of issues 


To accomplish that goal 
Whyte says that Concordia 
will have to make some hard 
decisions. ‘‘Certainly there is 
no shortage of issues — 
everything from deciding how 
to obtain maximum use of our 
two campuses to deciding 
about such things as whether 
to concentrate on increasing 
research space or increasing 
enrolment. On the enrolment 
question, do we want to pro- 


ceed full-speed ahead 
(including increases in the 
number of francophone 


students), or do we want to set 
more quotas? Do we want to 
develop more programs off- 
campus or do we want to in- 
vest our energies in other 
areas?”’ 

As for the issue of teaching 
versus research, Whyte’s per- 
sonal view is that you can’t 
develop one without the other. 
That doesn’t mean our trying 
to become the Harvard of the 
North or turning ourselves in- 
to another CALTECH, but if 
you want to keep good staff, 
you’ve got to develop a 
healthy research component. 
Researchers are often the best 
undergraduate teachers, after 
all, he says. They work on the 
cutting edge of their 
disciplines and, hopefully, can 
impart a sense of excitement to 
students about new 
developments in their field. As 
I see it, it’s not an either/or 
situation; researchers and 
teachers all do the same thing, 
but at different levels,’’ Whyte 
says. 

“It’s a fundamental ques- 
tion discussed at all univer- 
sities. As regards Concordia’s 
particular research position, 
I’m not talking about develop- 
ing strength across the whole 
spectrum of disciplines here, 
but every university has cer- 
tain sectors that are strong — 
that attract interest on the out- 
side — and we should be no 
different in that respect. 

*‘One thing is certain, we at 
Concordia will not restrict 
ourselves simply to being an 
undergraduate teaching in- 
stitution,’ he adds. 


Globetrotting — 


If they ever award a prize 
for globetrotting among Con- 
cordia’s senior academic 
leadership, Whyte would pro- 
bably walk away with the 





trophy. Born in Britain in 
1943, his family moved to 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
when Whyte was only eight. 
After completing a combined 
bachelor’s degree (in English 
and French studies in 1964), 
and a master’s degree (in 


French studies in 1965) at the ~ 


University of Auckland, 
Whyte won a Canadian Com- 
monwealth Scholarship and 
travelled to Québec City to 
study for his doctorate at 
Université Laval. 

He and his wife, Margaret, 
decided immediately after 
Whyte graduated from Laval 
that they wanted to live in 





Canada, but because of im- 


migration regulations they 
were obliged to return to New 
Zealand for a time and re- 
apply for entry. 

In the interim they spent 
two years teaching at the 
University of Waikato (about 
80 miles south of Auckland). 
After they returned to Québec, 
Whyte worked first as an in- 
structor at the Berlitz language 
schools here in Montreal, then 
as a commercial translator for 
Bombardier Ltée. in Val Car- 
tier, Qué., then as assistant 
professor of translation in 
Trois-Riviéres, then as 
founder and chairman of 
UQTR’s modern languages 
‘“‘module’’, then UQTR’s 
associate dean of studies and 
research, and finally, its dean 
of graduate studies and 
research. In 1979 he moved to 
Université Laval as associate 
vice-rector. 

‘‘My wife and I have moved 
11 times since 1968,’’ he says. 
‘‘When we bought our current 
home in Sainte-Foy we both 
swore it would be our last, but 
here we go again.’’ The couple 
has two children, an 11-year- 
old son, Rohan, and a 7-year- 
old daughter, Anik. 

Although he officially starts 
May 1, Whyte has been work- 
ing on campus about four days 
a week since the start of April, 
getting to know as many peo- 
ple as possible and, as he puts 
it, “‘getting a physical feel for 
the place’. He’s been meeting 
with students, faculty 
members and the deans, tour- 
ing laboratories and offices, 


and generally just trying to 
find out how each of the 
University’s constituent 
groups perceive Concordia. 
Along the way, he hopes to 
develop a broader understan- 
ding of what his role as 
academic vice-rector should 
be. 


Already busy 


Although the month-long 
transition was not supposed to 
be hectic (allowing Whyte time 
to wrap things up at Laval and 
prepare for the family’s move 
to Montreal), he has already 
been put to work on two 
search committees (for the 
Dean of Arts and Science and 
the Vice-Rector, Institutional 
Relations and Finance), and 
on the Board of Governors 
task force studying University- 
wide space allocations. He has 
also begun the detailed brief- 
ing process required of any 
newcomer joining Concordia’s 


senior administrative 
echelons. 

When he obtained his 
bachelor’s degree in New 


Zealand, Whyte had originally 
considered going to Oxford or 
France to continue his studies 
in French, but decided on 
Canada because he ‘‘thought 
at the time that I would pro- 
bably visit Europe at some 
stage in my life, but it wasn’t 
likely I would ever spend time 
in Canada unless I took the 
plunge then’’. 

All he and his financé 
(Whyte and his wife were mar- 
ried in Québec City the follow- 
ing year) knew about Canada 
was what they had seen on 
CPR travel posters of trains 
crossing the Rockies, and they 
were pleasantly surprised to 
discover Québec. “‘It was Ex- 
po year when we arrived and 
there was a wave of euphoria 
throughout the province. 
Things tend to be somewhat 
staid in New Zealand,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and the difference bet- 
ween the two countries was ex- 
hilarating. Because of the 
world’s fair and all the inter- 
national visitors, the province 
was also a living language 
laboratory; it was a 
marvellous introduction for a 
doctoral student in 
linguistics.”’ 

Whyte says he developed his 
interest in languages in high 
school in New Zealand. He 
was involved in a student ex- 
change program which took 
him to the neighboring French 
possession of New Caledonia, 
1,500 miles away. Whyte was 
billeted with a French- 
speaking family and, as he 
describes it today, ‘“‘It was a 
sink or swim situation; I had 
to learn French — and fast.’’ 

That visit — one of many to 
New Caledonia over the years 
— encouraged Whyte to enroll 
in French studies at university, 
and the rest, as they say, is 
history. 


Back to Canada 


The year the Whytes decid- 
ed to return to Canada per- 
manently (1971) was also the 
year when the bottom started 
falling out of the job market in 
Canadian academe. ‘‘We 
decided to risk it anyway,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and spent the first eight 
months in Montreal working 
for Berlitz’’. (Margaret Whyte 
also majored in _ linguistics. 
The couple met while both 
were graduate students at the 
University of Auckland.) 

‘‘From there I was hired by 
Bombardier Ltée to establish 
and run the firm’s first 
translation office in Val Car- 
tier. Until then Bombardier 
had been using staff personnel 
to translate whatever 
documents were needed, but 
as they moved more and more 
into the American market the 
volume of material got out of 
hand. Unfortunately, when 
sales dropped, so did my 
work, and they soon decided 
they couldn’t afford a transla- 
tion service.”’ 

The experience was a wor- 
thwhile one for Whyte though, 
because he says it was the first 
time in his life he’d been called 
upon to create something out 
of nothing. ‘‘I was forced to 
rely entirely on my own 
resources. Learning that I 
could do that proved a useful 
asset in the years that followed 
at UQTR and Laval.”’ 


Skills as a Conciliator 


Back on the job market, 
Whyte learned that UQTR had 
just opened a translation pro- 
gram and they were looking 
for staff with academic and 
on-the-job experience. ‘‘There 
were political tensions among 
the various component groups 
in the new module. Being an 
outsider, I was considered an 
acceptable candidate by all the 
warring parties in the inter- 
department squabbles.’’ 
Whyte says it was at UQTR 
that he first learned to use his 
skills as a conciliator — a 
talent that would prove essen- 
tial as a labour negotiatior at 
Université Laval. 

After a stint as vice- 
president of UQTR’s faculty 
union, Whyte rose through the 
ranks to become dean of 
graduate studies and research. 
It was during this period that 
he received his basic groun- 
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cluding the Steering Commit- 
tee of Arts and Science Faculty 
Council (1983 to 1984); the 
Advisory Search Committee 
for the Rector (1982 to 1984); 
the Steering Committee of 
Senate (1978 to 1979); the Rec- 
tor’s Appeal Committee (1976 
to 1977); and the Board of 
Graduate Studies (1971 to 





ding in university administra- 
tion — both internally and 
within the Québec university 
réseau. 

When Whyte moved to 
Université Laval in 
September, 1979, the universi- 
ty was still reeling from the ef- 
fects of the bitter faculty strike 
that rocked the institution in 
1976. ‘‘The position of 
associate vice-rector (faculty 
and student affairs) had been 
vacant for six months because 
none of the likely internal can- 
didates wanted the job. 

“*As soon as I arrived I was 
thrown into the negotiations 
for the second contract.’’ 
Despite lingering animosity 
from the 1976 conflict, an 
agreement was eventually con- 
cluded. Whyte determined ear- 
ly on, however, that new pro- 
cedures were badly needed to 
improve the collective bargain- 
ing process at Laval, and he 
set about defining what those 
procedures would be. 

The project took a year and 
a half to complete, but by 1983 
the new system was in place — 
an achievement Whyte refers 
to with justifiable pride as 
“‘my great legacy to Laval’’. 

During all his year’s in the 
Québec university system, 
Whyte had little if any contact 
with Concordia, and, in fact, 
had never been on campus un- 
til the day he was interviewed 
by the 16-member search com- 
mittee appointed to find a suc- 
cessor to Russell Breen. 

But he says, ‘‘I had thought 
more than once that the next 
logical step in my career might 
be to work for an anglophone 
institution. Being an 
anglophone in a francophone 
milieu is neither a positive nor 
a negative asset, in the sense 
that francophone colleagues 
don’t expect you to provide a 
particularly anglophone view- 
point; but I always thought my 
firsthand experience in the 
francophone sector — in see- 
ing how the wheels turn — 
could be of help to an 
anglophone institution. 

**More than that, though, I 
had pretty well accomplished 
what I set out to do at Laval. I 
wanted to leave labor relations 
and was eager to return to the 
academic sector, so when I 
saw the advertisement for this 
job in The Gazette I jumped at 
ite 








1973 and 1977). He has also 
been elected to Senate twice 
(from 1976 to 1979 and 1983 
to the present). 

The appointment of a single 
Dean for the Faculty of Arts 
and Science — replacing the 
Provost and the three Divi- 
sional Deans — is the first step 
in the administrative restruc- 
turing of the Faculty which 
goes into effect July 1, 1985. 


K.J.W. 














Tribute held for 


Bernard Lonergan 


by Ross Rogers 

bout 100 friends, 
Artistes and colleagues 

of the late Bernard 
Lonergan gathered in the 
Loyla Chapel on April 10 for a 
memorial tribute to a Jesuit 
man heralded by Time and 
Newsweek as ‘‘the finest 
philosophical thinker in the 
20th century’’. 

After a rousing hymn, ‘‘In 
Christ There Is No East and 
West’’, Rector Patrick Ken- 
niff opened the evening with a 
speech, reminding listeners 
that Lonergan’s presence 
would always be felt. He in- 
stilled in all of us a thirst for 
knowledge, Kenniff said. 
Moreover, Lonergan’s work 
points to the true relevance of 
universities at a time when 
they face much criticism. ‘‘We 
can learn from Lonergan,”’ he 
said. 

A first reading from one of 
Lonergan’s published works 
‘*Belief: Today’s Issue’’ 
(1968), was given by Sean 
McEvenue, Acting Chairman 
of the Theology Department, 
followed by a second reading 
in French by Lonergan’s 
translator Evelyn Dumas, 
from ‘‘Pour une Méthode en 
Thélogie’’ (1978). 

Beethoven’s Trio, Opus II, 
lst Movement was performed 
by Michelle Gingras (clarinet), 
Davis Oldroyd (cello) and 
Wolfgang Bottenberg (piano), 
providing the audience with 
moments to ponder and a 
warm reminder of Lonergan’s 
favorite composer. 

A close friend and student 
of Lonergan’s, Prof. F. 


Lawrence from Boston Col- 
lege gave an eloquent eulogy 
to the thinker ‘‘who truly con- 
fronted the crisis of life’’. 
Education, he said, was 
always Lonergan’s line of 
work, and he strove for in- 
tellectual, moral and religious 
excellence. Even his theories 
of economics were grounded 
in freedom and morality, said 
Lawrence. Lonergan was an 
open-minded theologican who 
once said, ‘‘The system of free 
enterprise cannot succeed if 
only a few practise free enter- 
prise.”’ 


Although Lonergan was 
known as a Jesuit theologican, 
he hoped to mediate God’s 
meaning to the whole of 
human affairs. His career was 
often a lonely one, but 
through the last years of illness 
and deprivation, he remained 
strong. Lawrence went on to 
recount a story of how 
Lonergan comforted a nurse 
from his hospital bed, seem- 
ingly oblivious to his own il- 
Iness. ‘‘Lonergan... priest, 
Jesuit and human being.”’ 


The 2nd movement of 
Beethoven’s Opus II was per- 
formed, followed by a final 
reading by Sr. Prudence Allen 
from the Department of 
Philosophy. After a hymn, 
‘‘All Creatures of Our God 
and King’’, a reception was 
held in the Faculty Club. 

The tribute was held by the 
Lonergan University College, 
the Loyola Campus Chaplain- 
cy, the Thomas More Institute 
and the Loyola Jesuit Com- 
munity of Montreal. 
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memorial tribute held at the Loyola Chapel. Prof. F. Lawrence of Boston College, above, gave 
the eulogy. Lonergan, a graduate of Loyola, went on to become one of the finest philosophical 


thinkers of this century. 


Several special events planned 


everal special programs 
S: being held this sum- 

mer. Among them are a 
Summer Institute on Adult 
Learning, a program on 
Women in Organizations, and 
a conference on Adult Educa- 
tion. 


The Summer Institute on 
Adult Learning is being 
organized by Concordia’s 
Adult Education Program and 
sponsored by the Learning 
Development Office, Center 
for Mature Students, 
Guidance Services, and La 
Programme de Perfectionne- 
ment des CEGEPs. Held from 
May 9 to 16, it will focus on 
recent developments in theory 
and practice as it relates to 
adults and learning in formal 
settings. Three areas will be 
examined: counselling and ad- 
vising the returning student, 
assessing and crediting prior 
learning, and designing 


teaching methods to use or 
build on adult experience. 
The event will be held in the 
Campus Center of the west 
end campus at Concordia. 
More information is available 
at 482-0320, local 695 or 594. 


The Centre for Human 
Relations and Community 
Studies is holding a program 
on ‘‘Women in Organizations: 
Issues and Current Strategies 
for Advancement’’, which 
begins Friday, May 10. The 
program, which carries six 
university credits, is designed 
for women employed in posi- 
tions of responsibility and for 
women who are studying with 
the goal of re-entering the 
workplace with more 
qualifications. 


The program will be held at 
the Department of Applied 
Social Science at Concordia; 
more information is available 
at 879-4191. 


The Quebec Association for 
Adult Learning is sponsoring a 
landmark conference to 
celebrate the 50th Anniversary 
of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. The 
event will be held from June 
12 to 15 at the campuses of 
John Abbott Cegep and Mac- 
donald College. 

Three major issues will be 
discussed: Basic education, 
work skill development and 
empowerment. Participating 
on the program committee are 
Ron Smith, Director of Learn- 
ing Development at Concor- 
dias-« and = Prof. Dick 
McDonald, Applied Social 
Science. Other participation 
from Concordia will be by 
Ashley McGain, a student who 
is working on his Master’s in 
Educational Technology and 
who is a member of the 
Mature Student Centre. More 
information is available by 
calling 937-2038. 


Sevigny traces role of NATO in defense 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
he Thursday Report recently 
[ spoke to Pierre Sevigny, 
Executive-in-Residence in Con- 
cordia’s Finance Department, who for 
five years was an Associate Minister of 
Defence in the federal government of 
John Diefenbaker. He discussed 
Canada’s role in international affairs 
and its commitment to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Sevigny says it is essential to unders- 
tand NATO’s historical background to 
fully grasp the situation today. In 1945 
we had one million men in uniform out 
of a total population of 15 million. We 
had the third largest navy in the world. 
However, there was a strong desire for 
peace and a return to everyday life. 
The Americans and the British had the 
secret of the atomic bomb, making us 
safe from anyone. 
‘‘And then all our illusions were 
shattered in 1949,”’ says Sevigny, who 


served in the Canadian Army during 
the war and completed his military 
career as a colonel. ‘‘The USSR ex- 
ploded their own atomic bomb. They 
had been extremely agressive ever since 
Yalta in 1944. The West had to react. 
Under American leadership, the 
NATO agreement was signed in 1949 
by 14 countries, including Canada. 
‘At that time Canada was really the 
only country besides the United States 
which had the resources to fulfill its 
commitments financi-”.y,’’ continues 
Sevigny. ‘‘All the others had lost 
almost everything during the previous 
World War and received financial aid 
from the US. Our contribution was an 
infantry brigade stationed in West Ger- 
many, an aircraft division and 85,000 
troops to be stationed in Canada.”’ 
Soon after the NATO treaty was 
signed, it became obvious that 
Canada’s most northerly boundary 
was a key defence point. In the mid- 


fifties, the first of the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) lines was established 
to warn of an impending air attack. No 
sooner had this system been perfected 
than it became outdated. The DEW 
line move further north, mostly financ- 
ed by American money. 

The first split of any kind between 
Canada and the United States on 
defence matters came when Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker refused to accept 
the Bomarc on Canadian soil because 
the missile carried a nuclear warhead. 

“‘The pacifists made their first ap- 
pearance at that time and they are still 
with us,’’ says Sevigny, who adds that 
the peace lobby might have more sym- 
pathy if it knew the history of the pro- 
blems NATO has faced. 

‘‘We must have a strong defence 
because we are dealing with a country, 
the Soviet Union, which has broken its 
word on every treaty since Yalta,”’ says 
Sevigny. ‘‘For instance, during the 


Carter years the SALT Agreement was 
signed. This was for a reduction in 
strategic arms and an effort to con- 
vince the Russians to stop their expan- 
sion. No sooner had they signed, than 
they began increasing the number of 
their ships and conventional forces. It 
is undeniable.”’ 


Sevigny agrees, however, that the 
cost of the NATO commitment has 
become astronomical for Canada, say- 
ing that a new look should be taken at 
how we carry it out. ‘‘I think we should 
be thinking of reviewing the role each 
country plays in the alliance. Should 
Canada continue to have an airforce 
presence in West Germany?”’ 


Sevigny says he is optimistic about 
future prospects for peace with the ar- 
rival of Gorbachev as Premier in the 
Kremlin. ‘‘He is really the first post- 
Stalinist Russian leader and we must 
take advantage of that chance.”’ - 








on 
Concordia Art Gallery. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 2) 
Open Letter to Mr. Graham 
Martin, Chairman, Budget 
Cutback Task Force, 
Concordia University 

I recently had the oppor- 
tunity to read your ‘‘Report of 
Budget Cutback Task Force’’ 
that was published in the 
Thursday Report of April 19, 
1985. 

I was amazed to see that the 
Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art was 
singled out in a special section 
which was in fact a mixed bag 
of inaccuracies, gossip and 
lies. The Committee claims 
that it has met with ‘‘all Ad- 
ministrative Department 
Heads and Deans.’’ They did 
not meet with anybody from 
the C.C.A., therefore we can 
assume that this ‘‘report’’ is 
based on hearsay. 

The Committee acted as if it 
wanted to simply erase the ex- 
istence of the C.C.A. without 
any consideration for the 
academic services the Conser- 
vatory has been giving to the 
University for 17 years and 
without any consideration for 
the substantial amount of ser- 
vices it provides the University 
(which is absurd for a so- 
called Budget Cutback Task 
Force). 

1) Concordia University has 
been acknowledged very often 
in the newspapers and other 
media thanks to the Conser- 
vatory. Concordia has also 
been mentioned in books 
which are used as reference by 
many cinema academics and 
critics around the world: a 
book by Jean-Luc Godard, 
and one on Henri Langlois 
who both came to do research 
at the Conservatory. 
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The C.C.A. cannot be held 
responsible if some journalists 
fail to mention that the Con- 


servatory is at Concordia 
University. It is obvious for 
most of them — they do not 
mention either that the Na- 
tional Film Board is part of 
the government of Canada. I 
would like you to give me the 
name of one University 
department which has provid- 
ed more publicity for Concor- 
dia than the Conservatory. I 
know there is none. 

2) Most of the 3100 films of 
the ‘‘Valuable archival collec- 
tion’? were deposited by pro- 
ducers or distributors and re- 
main their property. Therefore 
we cannot just let anybody go 
in the archives as you suggest 
and damage and eventually 
copy the films. That would be 
a violation of copyright 
regulations, and the C.C.A. 
and the University would end 
up with legal problems. That is 
the nature of film archives. 
You should be aware of this. 

Except for the few films that 
we have managed to purchase 
year after year, all the other 
films were deposited with us 
by people who trust us as a 
serious research and archival 
institution. I am not so sure 
that they would trust us if they 
knew that we were ready to let 
anybody handle these films. 
They might very well want to 
take back their collections and 
the University would be left 
with the few films bought over 
the years. 

Despite these regulations, 
we have let the Fine Arts 
Department and Communica- 
tions Studies have all the films 
from our archives for their 
courses. 

3) The biggest lie of all was 
that the C.C.A. ‘‘charges 
commercial rates to depart- 
ments of the University.’’ 


THIS 
TRUE. 

Since January 1984, 405 
films have been booked free of 
charge by the Fine Arts 
Department and Communica- 
tions Studies (273 feature 
films, 24 medium length films, 
and 108 shorts). 

If the University had book- 
ed these films from outside 
sources, it would have paid at 
least 70,000$ in rental and 
transportation expenses 
(supposing they were able to 
find the rare prints). Fine Arts 
and Communications Studies 
will confirm this. 

Besides, the Conservatory 
organizes screenings on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights which serve as an infor- 
mal but indispensible resource 
for cinema students. These 
screenings are entirely at the 
expense of the Conservatory 
and cinema students are ad- 
mitted free. It is their perma- 
nent lab. 

The Concordia Fine Arts 
would not be known as a great 
cinematographic unit without 
the existence of the C.C.A. 
The great American Univer- 
sities, U.C.L.A., Harvard, 
Berkeley, are all organizing 
film archives while you simply 
want to destroy what we have 
built up with much effort over 
the years. 

The Conservatory also 
organizes the Canadian Stu- 
dent Film Festival. Two years 
ago, the winners (most of 
them from Concordia) were 
shown at the Cannes Film 
Festival. This summer, the 
Canadian Student Film 
Festival will be included in the 
Montreal World Film Festival. 
We try by every means to help 
the student community. 

Therefore, the university is 
the big winner. We do not ac- 
cept that lie included in your 


IS SIMPLY NOT 





- Glass, sculpture 
coming to gallery 


n exhibition by Francois Houdé, one of Canada’s 

A foremost glass artists, continues at the Concordia Art 

Gallery until May 25. The show of approximately 12 

pieces done over the past five years includes works from the 
Sphere, Boat, Broken Vessel, Pygmalion and Ming series. 

Houdé explores the transparency, breakability and fluidity 
of glass as well as the formal values of composition, space 
and light. His individual expression reveals new directions for 
glass as an art medium, challenging the traditional distinction 
between fine art and craft. 

Houdé has a degree in Anthropology from Laval Universi- 
ty and an MFA from Illinois State, where he specialized in 
monumental glass sculpting and fusing. He has also studied 
with glass masters Bertil Vallien (Chief Designer, Costa Boda, 
Sweden), Narcissis Quagliata at the Pilchuk Glass Centre in 
Washington State, and with Daniel Crichton at Sheridan Col- 
lege in Mississauga, Ontario. Houdé has taught Glass at the 
Ontario College of Art and has exhibited throughout Canada 
and the United States as well as at the National Museum of 
Modern Art, Kyoto, Japan. He has been the recipient of 
numerous grants and awards including one to study glass pro- 
duction in Florence and Venice and another to co-found 
Québec’s first school of glass in Montreal. 


Recent Sculpture 


The next event at the Gallery will be an exhibition of recent 
sculpture by Montreal artists Murray MacDonald and R. 
Holland Murray. The show will consist of four works by each 
artist and will be held from May 1 to June 1. 

While there appears to be little affinity in the appearance of 
work by MacDonald and Murray, closer examination reveals 
inspirational sources of kindred spirit do exist. Both artists 
express a strong interest in their cultural origins as content for 
their work. 

Murray MacDonald works in cold-rolled steel and 
aluminum plate, the materials of an industrialized Northern 
culture. Architectural studies at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris and at the University of British Columbia have led to ar- 
chitectonic elements in his sculpture. Gothic and Romanesque 
arches, free-standing piers, ramped and terraced entrances 
suggest visual references to the great historical monuments of 
Europe and North America. 

R. Holland Murray seeks to explore the cross-fertilization 
of European and African cultural traditions. His painted and 
amulet adorned wooden assemblages reflect his ties to Afro- 
American art, his Detroit origin, and his interest in ancestral 
ritual. 

The show will be accompanied by an illustrated catalogue 
with an essay by Allan Pringle, Exhibition Curator. 

For further information please contact Concordia Art 
Gallery at 879-5917 between Monday and Friday, 9 to 5. 





Sa 


to this 


* tagonism, 


report which says that we 
‘‘charge commercial rates’’. It 
is absolutely unbelievable on 
behalf of a_ so-called 
“University Committee.”’ 

When you were unable for 
years to provide a replacement 
for the 35mm projectors in 
H-110, the Conservatory 
found a donor who accepted 
to give the $25,000 needed to 
install new lamps. The donor 
gave this amount of money 
because it was the Conser- 
vatory and because they like 
what we do. The only an- 
if there is one, 
comes from the Audio-Visual 
Department which would like 
to milk the C.C.A. forever. 
You, Mr. Graham Martin, as 
ex-chief of the A.V.D. cannot 
be considered as very objective 
in this matter. 


4) According 
“‘report’’, ‘‘the staff works on 
other projects not affiliated 
with the University.’’ Present- 
ly, the University provides on- 
ly $45,000 of the total C.C.A. 
budget. It is evident that with 
the amount of money you can- 
not have many people working 
for the C.C.A. It covers only 
part of the salaries of staff 
who are Concordia University 
employees. Therefore how can 
the C.C.A. ‘‘apply the person- 
nel policies of the University”’ 
if the University does not even 
pay for the salaries? You 
recommended a cut of 
$40,000. We would be left 
with $5000 to pay the four 
full-time employees whose 
salary increases are determin- 
ed by Concordia... 

(See “‘Letters’ on page 7) 
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Egyptologist gives 
Ramses II lecture 


by Simon Twiston Davies 

amses II was one of the 
Re= megalomaniacs of 

history, Egyptologist 
Ronald Leprohon told the au- 
dience of 300 who were atten- 
ding the final talk in the 10th 
Anniversary Alumni Series 
held recently at the west end 
campus. 


The lecture by Leprohon, 
who is a Loyola Alumnus and 
Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Near Eastern 
Studies at the University of 
Toronto, was also an _ in- 
troduction to the Ramses II 
travelling exhibition, which 
opens in Montreal in June 1. 


Ramses II was a t the peak 
of his powers from about 1292 
to 1225 B.C., Leprohon said. 
One of his most notable 
achievements was the con- 
struction of the Temple of 
Abu Simbel, which was moved 
to make way for the nile 
Valley irrigation project. 

‘‘At the very beginning of 
his reign he started having 
trouble with the Hittites who 
came from modern day 


Turkey. It was in the fifth year 
of his reign that he had amajor 
battle in contemporary Syria 
against the Hittites in whiche 
he came away victorious,’’ he 
said. 

The victory was probably 
due to a huge military blunder 
on the part of the Hittite 
generfal. Ramses saw this bat- 
tle as one of the great 
moments of his life. ‘‘He 
never let anyone forget it.”’ 

Leprohon went on to il- 
lustrate with some of the art 
and architecture that Ramses 
II used for his own glorifica- 
tion. 

Despite the fact that the on- 
ly narrative of the Exodus is in 
the Bible, Leprehon said, thre 
is enough circumstantial 
evidence to support the theory 
that Ramses II threw the 
Israelites out of Egypt. 

“There was definitely a 
large migration of semites into 
Egypt at this time, mainly 
because of the availability of 
food and work. Finally, by the 
time of ’ successor, the 
Israelites were definitely in Ca- 
naan, Lerohon added. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


When we get grants for 
special programs such as 
‘India through its cinema’’, 
“*The Canadian Film Festival’’ 
and other projects, we are able 
to hire more people to work on 
a specific project. Therefore it 
is often other projects which 
finance the C.C.A.’s day to 
day operations. 

5) Now you wish to transfer 
the salary and benefits of the 
C.C.A. director from the 
French Department to the 
C.C.A. In that case you 
should transfer my French 
cinema courses too. The 
C.C.A. would be delighted to 
develop a cinema course sec- 
tion... I remind you that my 
courses C373 — C374 are the 
most popular in the French 
Department (at least 150 
students every year). 

6) I cannot understand the 
insulting proposition that you 
wish to charge a rental fee for 
the C.C.A. office space. You 
would be interfering with my 
academic freedom and my 





teaching. If you wish to apply . 


this policy to all other depart- 
ments, then I would have 
nothing to say. 

7) Concerning the cost of 
the film collection that the 
C.C.A. has gradually built up 
over the years as its archival 
unit: We have been fighting 
for years to have full-time 


staff to take care of it. I re- 
mind you that it is impossible 
to have an important film col- 
lection without permanent 
research in cinema 
(retrospectives, festivals...) 
The strength of the C.C.A. 
must be seen in this double 
role. 

8) your recommendation to 
have higher admission prices is 
totally wrong for a cultural 
and educational institution. 
We are not in business and we 
must respect the University 
Charter and not go into 
business. 

How many departments can 
provide so much in academic 
services with so little money? 

Three year ago, on your 
bright inspiration, we were cut 
by $15,000 and now you come 
back and propose to cut the 
university contribution by 
almost 100%. There is no 
other department which has 
received that kind of blow. I 
realise it is probably satisfying 
to attack a department whose 
director is a public figure. 

However, you should, 
without delay, correct all the 
lies and inaccuracies in your 
‘report’? by all appropriate 
means for the image of the 
University, the image of the 
Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art and my 
own image. 

After so many years of loyal 
service to my University and 
Quebec’s community which 
finances Concordia University 


Loyola Alumnus Ronald Leprohon illustrated his rcent talk on Ramses I with slides, which 


showed the art and architecture during the time of the great Egyptian leader. 


Grey Panthers attack ageism 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
he Grey Panthers were in 
I town last week and their 
leader and head Panther, 
Maggie Kuhn, spoke in room 
H-110 of the Henry F. Hall 
Building. 

The Grey Panthers are a 
group of about 60,000 people 
of all ages in the United States, 
aiming to rid society of 
ageism. ‘‘The issues of age 
challenge the whole of socie- 


ty,’ said Kuhn, quoting the. 


French writer and feminist 
Simone de Beauvoir. ‘‘They 
put the whole of society to the 
test. 

‘*The aging process does not 
begin when we find that first 
grey hair and pull it out. The 
aging process begins at birth 
— the baby is getting old. The 
aging process only ends at 
death,’’ said the sprightly 
Kuhn. 

The Grey Panthers were 
organized in 1970. ‘‘There 
were six of us who had been 
forced to retire from jobs we 





SS a 


and supports the activities of 
the C.C.A., I do not deserve 
that kind of knife in the back. 

You can see from these ex- 
planations that it would be 
more expensive for the Univer- 
sity if all the producers who 
have deposited their films 
decided to take them back and 
deposit them somewhere else. 
Therefore I question your 


wanted to keep. Most of my 
friends were likely to live to 
the age of 90.’ It was a 
traumatic moment when the 
people who put Kuhn out to 
pasture gave her a sewing 
machine as a farewell present. 
‘“‘What was I to do? I had 
another 25 years to live, said 
Kuhn. Sewing, it would seem, 
is not a favorite pastime for 
Maggie Kuhn. 

As Kuhn recovered from her 
initial despondency, she and 
her five friends, set out to pro- 
test the involvement of the 
United States in the Vietnam 
War. 

‘“‘We had nothing to lose. 
We could be arrested, we 
could demonstrate and 
nobody would be able to fire 
us. We were free,’’ said Kuhn 
to her large and appreciative 
audience. 

From her early anger at the 
Vietnam War, Kuhn and her 
group demonstrated their 
‘rage’? at other social in- 
justices in the United States. A 


ability, as chairman of the 
Budget Cutback Task Force, 
to make decisions which 
would actually save money for 
the University. I also question 
your objectivity. 


Serge Losique 
Director 
Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art 


The final issue 
of The Thursday 


Report will ap- 
pear on June 6. 





burning issue soon became for 
Kuhn ‘“‘the right to further 
education for people until 
rigor mortis sets in. And the 
pleasures of sexual activity ’til 
rigor mortis is a fact’’, said 
79-year-old Kuhn. 

The Grey Panthers have as 
their slogan ‘‘age and youth in 
action,’’ explained Kuhn, who 
emphasized that it has been 
the policy of the group to in- 
volve young people as much as 
possible in the fight aginst 
ageism. 

Kuhn only had contempt for 
the classical golden age clubs, 
which offer nothing but bingo 
and shuffle board to their 
members. ‘‘They are nothing 
but glorified playpens. What 
we really need is a chance to 
grow. And, you know, there 
are a number of us who need a 
good kick in the pants, not in- 
vitations to play bingo.”’ 

One aspect of life that both 
young and old must face today 
is the problem of drug addic- 
tion, said Kuhn. For many 
young people, the problem is 
hard drugs such as heroin. For 
the old, it is the fight to remain 
unaddicted to _ barbituates. 
“‘Together we must try to heal 
ourselves and then look at the 
causes,”’ she said. 

The power of the Grey Pan- 
thers, it would seem from 
Kuhn’s remarks, lies in their 
functions as watchdogs over 
public affairs — civic, provin- 
cial or federal. 

Often the Panthers just sit 


in the gallery at meetings and. 


take notes. ‘‘And then one of 
us leaves. The council 
members don’t know if the 
person who has left has just 
gone to the bathroom or gone 
to phone the press. It keeps 
them off balance and that is a 
good thing.”’ 
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Communication Studies began twenty 


by Beth Seaton 
omorrow the Department of Communica- 
[ tion Studies celebrates its 20th Anniver- 
sary. As the oldest school of communica- 
tions in Canada, the department occupies a 
somewhat privileged position to reflect on the 
role communications has played in shaping the 
past two decades. The department has con- 
sistently been involved in unravelling com- 
munications and its cultural companions. 
Students and teachers alike immerse 
themselves, both behind the camera and behind 
the book, in the challenge of discerning the im- 
plications of a culture increasingly based on 
technology. The department’s viewpoint has 
consistently wed theory with practice. 

Rather than falling sway to a perspective of 
formal theory, or becoming a purely technical 
school for media production, the department 
has always emphasized a balance of both in 
order to investigate the potentials of the media. 

Father Marc Gervais, S.J., credits this 
balance to the humanistic philosophy of the 
department: ‘‘If you are firmly entrenched in 
the humanities, you operate from a much 
broader base; what you sacrifice is a kind of 
scientific precision. But what you gain is the 


broad human view. We have chosen to tie in all 
these questions in terms of what it means to the 
person — the social context.”’ 

Dennis Murphy, once a student in the 
Department’s graduating class and now a 
teacher within the Department, agrees with this 
interpretation. ‘‘In a production class you have 
to think differently than if you were writing a 
research paper. And in doing that different 
kind of thinking you must out of necessity deal 
with people as people. You must confront in- 
terpersonal situations. You must confront deci- 
sions. ‘Why do you want to make this sexist 
film?’ 

**You must confront values as they happen. 
That is the key to understanding this depart- 
ment, because of that insistence upon theory 
and practice. Things have changed, but the one 
thing that never changed in this department is 
the mixing of theory and practice,’’ he adds. 

Many things have changed for the depart- 
ment in the past 20 years. Once located in what 
is now Loyola’s Guadagni Lounge, the Depart- 
ment of Communication Arts started from 
modest beginnings — what Gervais calls ‘‘the 
Heroic Age’’. . The Department evolved from 


a single course announcement, which stated, 





This ad appeared in Time magazine in 1967 during Expo year when the magazine offered each 
regional edition a one-page ad about any educational institution. Loyola’s Communications 
Department was chosen, but since it had no equipment, except for a small sound studio, the 
photo was taken at a channel 10 studio. At the left is Father John O’Brien, who started the 
Communications Department; in the centre is Dean Don Taddeo, who was a student when the 
photo was taken; and at the right is another student, Bob O’Reilly, who is now Vice-President 


of the CBC. 


“Communications 201: Mass Communication 
and Society. Full Course. Rev. J.E. O’Brien, 
S.J. Assistant Professor. Course available to 
second year students as an alternative to the 
English requirement.”’ 

The date was September 1964. Loyola Col- 
lege was conducted by the Jesuits at that time, 
and the school’s president, Father P.G. 
Malone, had been interested in establishing an 
academic program in Communications. After 
Father O’Brien’s class drew the unheard of 
number of 75 students, the possibility of a new 
Department was discussed in earnest. Almost a 
year later, the Department officially began, 
with O’Brien at its helm for the next 12 years. 

O’Brien says, ‘‘Thus Loyola became the first 
institutuion of higher learning in Canada to 
establish a Department of Communication 
Arts. A number of elements converged to make 
this possible, among them... the interest of the 
Church in the new world of popular culture 
manifested in the Decree on the Instruments of 
Social Communication of the Vatican II in 
1963, (and) the recognition by the Jesuit Order 
that, ‘these media can no longer be looked on 
as something directed primarily to the relaxa- 
tion of the spirit, but rather as the means of ex- 
pression and mass communication in today’s 
state of men and affairs.’ ”’ 

Four men, John O’Brien, John Buell, Ross 
Dolinsky and Don Clark, formed the core 
teaching and technical staff at the fledgling 
Department. More followed after Montreal’s 
Expo ’67. Charles Gagnon, the Canadian artist 
and filmmaker for Expo, became artist-in- 
residence, and Miroslav Malik, who was ex- 
ecutive director for the Czech Pavilion at Expo, 
joined the department as a visiting professor. 
Gail Valaskakis, who is now the Department’s 
chairperson, and Marc Gervais also joined the 
Faculty at this time. 

Within the next 10 years, the Department 
grew. Faculty members numbered 13 by 1977, 







and technical staff had incr 
Department found a perma 
Bryan Building and had nun 
its disposal, including port: 
several 16mm _ professional 
super 8 sound/film units, a 
laser laboratory, and a small } 
measuring audio and visual i 
The Department was a far cr 
days of the ’60s when it had | 


Gail Valaskaki 
Chairman of 


Communicatio 
Studies 





Research underway or 


by Patricia Willoughby 
o work in the military is to have a calling, 
} Judith McBride King,.says. She is a Con- 
cordia fellowship student and winner of 
one of the eight scholarships awarded each year 
by the National Defence Department. ‘‘This is 
very much part of the military ethos. You 
belong to a family to which you feel loyal and 
committed,’’ she adds. 

for her Master’s thesis in Sociology, McBride 
King is investigating how widespread this sense 
of mission is among military wives. The 
underlying question to her study is to what ex- 
tent does the military husband’s work invade 
the home and affect his wife’s life? 

McBride King is herself a military wife, mar- 
ried to an Air Force man based at St. Hubert. 
Though they have moved around less than 
other military couples, she does admit to having 
felt pressure to conform. Her observations of 
the military lifestyle sparked her interest in its 
effects on wives. ‘‘They are women without 
roots,’’ she explains. ‘‘Financial security may 
be paramount. Many say their roots are now in 
the military establishment.’’ 

Little research has been done into the Cana- 
dian military, either because Canadians have 
not been concerned enough or because funds 
have not been available. Most studies have been 
financed by the United States military and con- 
ducted in American military colleges. They 
have tended to focus on which wife style or wife 
type is the most functional in terms of the of- 
ficer’s growth. One study found military wives 


to be more emotionally s 
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fy years ago 
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1g portable TV cameras, 
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Time Magazine (see photo). 

Ten years ago, as is the case today, the 
number of students applying to the Department 
far outnumbered the places available. For this 
reason, admission procedures included a strong 
academic record, a compilation of critical and 
creative work, and a letter of intent stating why 
the student was interested in the program. A 
30-minute interview by one of the Department’s 
Faculty completes the process. These re- 
quirements have changed little today, when 
hard economic times bring even more students 
back to the ivory tower. 

When asked if students differ much over the 
past 20 years, Murphy answered ‘‘Yes, but 
no.’’ He found that students took more risks in 
the early years, but that this was primarily due 
to the prosperous economic times, but this is 
not to say that they are less creative. The 
creativity is found in the structure of their 
work; they must continually pull their ideas 
together. This has not changed since the incep- 
tion of the Department.”’ 

Tomorrow hundreds of graduates from the 
Department will once again walk down the halls 
of the Bryan Building. They will most likely 
reminisce about a school that came from a very 
unique position and has retained its founding 
tradition. Created out of a myriad of cultures 
and disciplines, the Department still continues 
to flourish and will most likely experience 
another 20 successful years. 

Technologies will change and communica- 
tions will continue to grow as a cultural force, 
but the one constant at the Department of 
Communication Studies will always be its peo- 
ple and its humanistic philosophy. As Father 
O’Brien says: ‘‘...hundreds and hundreds of 
students pass before the mind’s eye and I realize 
more deeply than ever that the sum total of all 
these individual histories is the definitive 
history of the Department of Communication 
Studies at Concordia University.’’ 
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women’s choices of going out into the com- 
munity for services. She has designed a ques- 
tionnaire which will be distributed to a large, 
randomly selected sample of military wives. 
This will be followed up with selected inter- 
views. 

“*T will be gathering statistics from this base. 
I can’t generalize totally but I think certain 
assumptions can be made to the (Canadian) 
military as a whole,’”’ she says. She is seeking 
details on how often families have moved as 
well as things that have troubled the wives 
about these moves. The extent to which they 
contribute to their husbands’ work through 
such activities as entertaining or socializing 
with other wives will be noted. People can add 
their own comments at the end of the question- 
naire. Her research should help to describe the 
Canadian situation which, in the absense of 
Canadian research, has been a matter of con- 
jecture based on the American studies. 

Background research for this study has 
revealed that, while the majority of military 
personnel in Canada is male, the number of 
women are on the increase. Most of the men, 
both officers and enlisted men, are married, the 
majority to civilian women. 

McBride King will submit a report on her 
study to the Department of National Defence. 
She hopes that it will be used in making policy 
decisions, which will affect the lives of 
thousands of women and children of military 
families. ‘‘I think it’s important.to look at their 
problems,’’ she concludes. 






Brian 


C. eil, a photographer in the Audio Visual Department, has an exhibition underway at 





the John A. Schweitzer Gallery, 42 Pine Ave. W. until May 4. His Photographs are protraits of 
artists, many of them from Concordia’s Fine Arts Faculty. The above photo is of Pheo Haris 
Standjofski, the writer and director of “‘Dick’’, the play now being presented by the Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists in the Sir George William Faculty Club. Standjofski is also the star of 
“Historical Bliss’’, a film to be premiered at Concordia in May or June. Brian McNeil did the 
cinematography for the film. McNeil’s photo exhibit is open Thursday to Saturday from noon 


to 6 p.m. 


SS 





Faculty 


(Continued from page 1) 


Bertrand said. A much wider 
consultaiton process will be re- 
quired, he added, saying that 
the set-up of a Faculty Council 
Transition Advisory Commit- 
tee, however, will provide him 
with a group of people who 
will remain constant and who 
are involved in the same pro- 
blem. 

The three-part motion to 
form the committee passed 
unanimously by Council. It 
states that the committee will 
be available to the Dean for 
consultation on matters aris- 
ing from the transition and/or 
the selection of Vice-Deans. 
Members will consist of one 
Chairman elected by Council 
from each of Divisions I, II, 
and III; one Principal/Direc- 
tor elected by Faculty Council 
from the academic units of 
Division IV; one 
undergraduate students 
nominated by the Concordia 
University Students’ Associa- 
tion and ratified by Council; 
one graduate student 
nominated by the Graduate 
Student’s Association and 
ratified by Council; and one 
non-academic staff member 
from Arts and Science 
nominated by the Concordia 
Univesity Non-Academic Staff 
Association and ratified by 
Council. There will be an 


alternate member for each of 
these positions. Eligible Chair- 
man, Principals and Directors 
may include those who are 
ongoing as well as those whose 
terms of office end this 
academic year. 

The committee mandate 
begins May 10 and ends at the 
October meeting of Council. 
Chairman Robert Roy said the 
election to the committee will 
be held at the next Council 
meeting, which is to be held 
May 10 at 9:30 a.m. 

Roy also said that proposals 
from the Steering Committee 
about the new structure have 
been distributed within the 
Faculty. Ten responses were 
received by the committee and 
will be sent on to the Dean as a 
first step in the consultation 
process. Responses were 
judicious and calm: ‘‘People 
are reflecting a good deal on 
the changes that are before 
us,’” Roy commented. 

Several other points of 
business were carried out dur- 
ing the two hour meeting. A 
motion was passed about pro- 
cedures 
representatives from the 
Faculty to the Board of Gover- 
nors. Nominations and elec- 
tions will be held faculty-wide, 
with no more than one 
representative from each of 
Divisions I, II and III. The 
eligibility will be the same as 
specified by the Board of 
Governors, and the terms will 


for electing three- 


be staggered, beginning June 
1, 1985, over one, two and 
three year terms. Voting will 
be done by preferential ballot. 

Another motion was passed 
about the granting of the title, 


Professor Emeritus. Council 
will recommend that a Senate 
committee be established to 
study the full implications of 
the granting of this title and 
that the report be made 
available to all Faculty Coun- 
cils for consideration before a 
policy is chosen. Council had 
several points to raise about 
granting this title and will pass 
them on to Senate. 

An election was held to 


‘replace Steering Committee 


Member Cooper Langford, 
who resigned from the com- 
mittee at last month’s meeting. 
Harvey Shulman, Principal of 
the Liberal Arts College, was 
chosen. Because Langford had 
resigned from the Steering 
Committee, Council regula- 
tions also required that he 
resign from Council. He has 
been replaced as a Council 
member by Sheila Mullett, an 
Assistant Professor in the 
Science College. 

With elections due for about 
60 positions on various com- 
mittees, Steering Committee 
will be coming up with 
nominees and welcomes sug- 
gestions, Roy said. Nomina- 
tions will also be taken from 
the floor at the May 10 Coun- 
cil meeting. 
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CUSA Co-Presidents elected 


by Simon Twiston Davies 

on Hiscox and Mike Jud- 
R:: were recently elected 

Co-presidents of CUSA, 
the Concordia University Stu- 
dent Association. After having 
gone through a particularly 
rancorous series of objections 
and counter-claims 
throughout the election, 
Hiscox and Judson spoke to 
The Thursday Report about 
their plans for their term in of- 
fice. 

Their first remarks were 
pragmatic and apolitical, 
mainly interested in efficiency 
and getting real value for the 
nearly $1 million received an- 
nually by CUSA from student 
fees. 

Nevertheless, their tone is 
that of politicians, making 
clear they have nothing to do 
with the last lot. They say it 
will take time to clean up the 
mess left behind by the 
politically naive infighting, 
which left CUSA_ without 
leadership. 

“CUSA was out of con- 
trol,’’ says Judson, a second 
year Communications Studies 
student. ‘‘Things like 
CUSASET, the student type- 
setting company, and 
CUSACORP, the holding 
company for student ac- 
tivities, were plainly not work- 
ing in the full interests of the 
student body.”’ 

CUSASET, 


for instance, 


lost $27,000 last year, which 
had to be made up with a grant 
from the main budget. ‘‘We 
have to ask what CUSASET 
has done for students and 
whether we need CUSACORP 
at all. We want to see as much 
autonomy given to the in- 
dividual societies as possible.”’ 

‘‘We want to dissolve 
CUSACORP because we 
don’t agree with the premise 
that money should be taken 
from student association fees 
and, rather than use it directly 
for student services, invested 
in such things as handicraft 
shops and truck leasing. 
Anything that would make a 
buck,’’ Hiscox says. 

“‘We have to decentralize 
and actually see to it that we 
take power away from this of- 
fice. Too many decisions were 
made from here that should 
have been made by the student 
directorate. There has to be 
real shift of power away from 
the executive,’’ says Hiscox, 
who is in his second year in 
History. 

Hiscox and Judson sit in 
their sound-proofed office 
(the work of the previous 
regime). Both are rather 
earnest, having the air of two 
people who are still surprised 
by their victory against the 
establishment candidates. 

They talk of their hopes for 
reorganizing CUSA and get- 
ting on with the urgent 


business of improving the lot 
of students within Concordia 
as well as making headway 
with the new administration. 

“‘Kenniff seems to be 
alright. We have met him a 
couple of times and I think we 
can work well with him,”’’ says 
Hiscox. ‘‘While CUSA was in 
such an internal mess it was 
difficult to look at what the 
administration was doing,”’ 
says Judson. ‘‘We want to 
take a critical look at a lot of 
the changes that have been 
happening recently like the 
pre-registration fee increase, 
but we won’t criticize just for 
the sake of it. Remember, it is 
essential we get our own house 
in order first.”’ 

How do the victorious duo 
feel about the apparent apathy 
of the main student body to its 
official student organization? 
The Hiscox and Judson ticket 
only picked up some 35% of 
the votes cast in the recent 
election. And less than 9% of 
the total student body even 
bothered to vote. 

‘*A part of the problem has 
been that CUSA has often 
been seen as no more than a 
political club — a place for 
people interested in politics. 
We have to change that in 
order to show that CUSA real- 
ly is for the whole student 
body. That is probably our 
biggest problem,’’ adds Jud- 
son. 


Scholarship winner announced 


Gregor L. Rohrauer has been awarded the Ordre des ingénieurs (OIE) Scholarship of Ex- 
cellence for Concordia University this year. From left to right above are Tom Sankar, Chair- 
man of the Mechanical Engineering Department, M.N. Sankar, Chairman of Mechanical 
Engineering Department, M.N. Swamy, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science, Gregor L. Rohraeur, winner of the scholarship; Jacques Soucy, Executive Director of 
the OIQ, and William Atwood, Assistant Dean of Student Affairs for the Faculty and 
Engineering and Computer Science. 


Maurice Grenier 





Hickey named to 
national team 


oncordia University 
4 women’s basketball 

coach, Mike Hickey, 
has been selected as an 
assistant coach with 
Canada’s National 
Women’s basketball team. 
Hickey will assist head 
coach Wayne Hussey with 
selecting and coaching the 
National squad that will 
participate in the World 
Student Games to be held in 
Japan this summer. 

In addition, Hickey will 
accompany the team to 
tournaments in Taiwan and 
Bulgaria. It will mark the 
sixth consecutive season 
that Coach Hickey has 
worked with Basketball 
Canada. 

This season, Hickey led 
the Concordia University 
Lady Stingers to the Québec 
University Championship 


Concordia to 
All Ten-Year 


he 1984-85 season mark- 
i ed the 10th Anniversary 
of the Concordia Univer- 
sity Varsity Sports program. 
In recognition of this 
milestone, Concordia’s Direc- 
tor of Athletics, Edmund F. 
Enos has announced that 
‘*All-Ten Year’’ teams are be- 
ing selected in football, men’s 
and women’s hockey, men’s 
and women’s basketball, 
men’s and women’s soccer, 
wrestling and skiing. 

Enos invites all interested 
Alumni, members of the Con- 
cordia community, former 
stinger athletes and media per- 
sonnel, to participate in the 
selection process by forwar- 
ding nominations to the 
Department of Athletics. Final 
decisions will be made by the 
Concordia coaching staff, and 
the teams will be announced in 
October. 

In the past 10 years, the ac- 
complishments of Concordia’s 
Varsity teams have been well 
documented. Concordia has 
won nine conference titles in 
men’s hockey, five in men’s 
basketball, three in women’s 
hockey, two in women’s 
basketball and five in men’s 
soccer along with one National 
Championship. In addition, 
the Concordia Wrestling team 
has captured the CIAU Na- 
tional Championship for the 
past two years. 

Many outstanding student 
athletes have participated in 
the Concordia Varsity Pro- 








with an 8-1 record and to a 
4th place finish nationally. 
He was rewarded by being 
selected Québec University 
women’s basketball Coach 
of the Year, for the third 
time in the past nine years. 


Mike Hickey 


select 
teams 


gram and the ten-year team’s 
project will honour their 
achievements. The selection 
process will relive some of the 
memories these athletes have 
provided to Concordia 
folowers over the past decade. 

For information or nomina- 
tion forms call 482-0320, loc. 
738; after July 15 call 
848-3861. 


Student films 
to be shown 


oncordia’s screening of 
( student films, which is 

the largest in Montreal, 
will be held this year on the 
evenings of May 2, 3 and 4 in 
Room 110 of the Henry F. 
Hall Building. 

About 35 films will be 
shown, having been made by 
first, second and third year 
students in the Cinema and 
Photography Department, 
which is ranked as one of the 
three best in Canadian univer- 
sities. The others are at Simon 
Fraser and Queen’s Univer- 
sities. 

The films range from two to 
30 minutes; there are super 8 
and 16 mm fiction, experimen- 
tal, documentary and anima- 
tion films — some in English, 
others in French. Prizes will be 
given on May 2, having been 
awarded by a committee of 
faculty members. The students 
choose which films will be 
shown during the screening. 
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Town hall research takes prof to England 


by Susan Gray 

or Prof. Robert Tittler, a 
F walk in the city is more 

than an occasion for ex- 
ercise. It is an aesthetic ex- 
perience. Tittler’s appreciation 
of architecture and the lay-out 
of urban areas has inspired his 
latest research project, a 
county-by-county survey and 
study of England’s town halls, 
covering the period from 1500 
to 1640. 

Tittler grew up in the 
Eastern United States and 
received his doctorate in 
history from New York 
University. In 1969, he started 
teaching at Loyola and since 
then has added four books to 
the considerable number of 
papers he has published in his 
field: Nicholas Bacon — The 
Making of a Tudor Statesman 
(1976); Accounts of the 
Roberts Family (1979), the on- 
ly published account of a 16th 
Century English farm family’s 
life; The Mid-Tudor Polity 
(1980), co-edited with Jennifer 
Loach and published by Mac- 
Millan; and The Reign of 
Mary Tudor (1983). 

While his period of 
specialization, the late Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance, 
has remained constant, Tit- 
tler’s interest in history has 
taken a decidedly social turn in 
the last five years. Although 
he had been interested in 
towns since 1979, it wasn’t un- 
til a sabbatical leave in 1983 
that he became intrigued by 
town halls. 

As Tittler is currently the 
only historical scholar resear- 
ching English town halls of 
this period and 90 per cent of 
the 300 halls are non-existent, 
he must reconstruct his subject 
archivally. That means fre- 
quent trips to England for Tit- 
tler — trips that involve a lot 
of investigative work. But the 
historian feels exhilarated ex- 
amining deeds, town budget 
books, lawyers’ records and 
any other source where he can 
discover more about his sub- 
ject. For the first time in his 
career, he feels that he is mak- 
ing an original contribution to 
historical research. 


Community Life 


Tittler’s goal is to determine 
what the construction of a 
town hall meant in the life of 
the community. The ramifica- 
tions of building such a hall 
span many different 
disciplines. Politically, the 
construction coincided with a 
town’s gaining autonomy 
from feudal domination. The 
town hall became the new seat 
of government and housed the 
court of law, the council 
chamber, the strong chest 
where the town charter was 


kept and even the stocks in 
some cases. Building a town 
hall cost the taxpayers three to 
four times the entire income of 
the town. 

Socially and culturally, the 
town halls built between 1500 
and 1640 served as the seat of 
the emerging secular civic 
culture. Churches in the Mid- 
dle Ages had been without 
pews and thus, had been able 
to provide space for town wed- 
dings, banquets and festivals. 
As the churches began to in- 
stall pews, the town halls 
became the sites of much local 
rejoicing. As well, perfor- 
mances consisting of 
everything from juggling bears 
to wandering theatrical 
troupes often took place there. 
Approximately half of the 
town halls featured a raised 
space between the floor of the 
hall and the ground, where the 
town market would usually be 
set up. 


Buildings on the average 
measured 60 by 100 feet and 
contained two or three storeys 
each. Almost no formal ar- 
chitectural style was employed 
in their construction. Instead, 
Tittler says that the halls 
belong to a category known as 
vernacular or folk buildings, 
which were built in the tradi- 
tional style with local 


materials. 
25 remain 


By the 19th Century, the 
town halls were becoming 
anachronistic. Not only were 
many of them unsafe by this 
time, but they had also been 
built in the middle of the 
street, so they obstructed the 
flow of traffic. Of the few re- 
maining models of similar 
buildings in North America, 
one can point to Bytown 
Market in Ottawa, Feneuil 
Market in Boston and the 
market hall in Ste. Hyacinthe. 
In England, most of the 25 re- 
maining buildings have 
become ‘“‘listed’’ — buildings 
protected from commercial ex- 
ploitation due to their 
historical value. One of the 
halls is a museum, another a 
library, and one, in Burford, is 
still used as a town council 
building! 

Tittler has put his current 
research to good use by in- 
troducing a new course in the 
History Department — The 
English Urban Community 
1300-1750 — and he says he 
has never had a more en- 
thusiastic class. Tittler is com- 
piling his findings about 
English town halls into an ex- 
tensive book, which he plans 
to have ready within the next 
few years. 





Scholarships 
and 
Awards 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines 
between May | and 31. More information regarding thse scholar- 
ships and awards is available in the Guidance Information Centre, 
H-440, SGW campus. 


ALBERTA CULTURE. Alberta Library Bursary. May 31 

CANADA. CENTRAL MORTGAGE & HOUSING. Graduate 
Scholarships in Urban & Regional Affairs. University Scholar- 
ships. May 6. 

CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. Scholar- 
ships. May 31. 

CANADIAN COUNCIL OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS. NA- 
TIONAL ENGINEERS AWARD PROGRAM. North American 
Life Assurance Company Scholarships for Engineers. Graduate. 
May 15. 

THE DOCTOR JEAN C. NELSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION. 
The Doctor Jean C. Nelson Memorial Award. (To assist the reci- 
pient to pursue graduate studies related to community health). 
May 31. 

GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS & 
PRINCIPALS. Overseas Research Students Fees Support 
Scheme. May 2. 

INSTITUT QUEBECOIS DE RECHERCHE SUR LA CULTURE. 
Concours mémoire d’une époque. May 31. 

ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. Margaret MacLaren 
Memorial Fund. May 1. 

U.S.A. AMERICAN FUND FOR DENTAL HEALTH. Dental 
Scholarship. May 15. 

U.S.A. SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
Donald A. Williams Soil Conservation Scholarship. May 1. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. Norma 
Epstein Award for creative writing. Undergraduate or graduate. 
May 15. 
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A year end performance by dance students in the Fine Arts Faculty begins tomorrow and con- 
tinues until Sunday at the D.B. Clarke Theatre. There will be 16 pieces choreographed and per- 
formed by students from the dance program. The dancer above is Gaetan Gringas. 





Footnotes 





(Continued from page 2) 


publish a critical edition of the 
works of famed Québec 
author Hubert Aquin. The 
groups is being sponsored by 
l’Université du Québec a Mon- 
tréal. 

Prof. Mair Verthuy gave a 
presentation entitled ‘‘Vers 
une critique littéraire 
féministe’’ during a con- 
ference on ‘‘Women and 
Writing’? held March 8 at 
McGill University. She was 
also a member of a panel at a 
Simone de Beauvoir con- 
ference held earlier this month 
at Columbia University’s 
Maison Francaise in New 
York. 

Verthuy is also a member of 
the administration council of 
FRAPPE, a new women’s 
group formed to encourage 
women to enter politics. She 
will collaborate with Prof. An- 
drée Matteau of 1|’Université 
de Montréal to organize a 
political education day next 
month at the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute. The event, 
which is partly sponsored by 
the Minister of Women’s 
Rights in France, will be open 
to students and the public. 

Prof. Gilbert Taggart 
recently adapted three tales by 
Félix Leclerc under the title of 
Allegro (1944). Thanks to 
funds contributed by Téléfilm 
Canada, Taggart’s work on 
Drame dans L’Herbe, Chez les 
perdrix and Coucher de soleil 
may soon be combined in a 
feature, Le temps des 
animaux. 

Part-time Prof. Francoise 
Storme’s book, Le Francais 
des affaires, has just been 
published by Guérin. 


Verthuy’s article, ‘‘Pour 
une lecture anticolonialiste de 
La Peste de Camus’’, has been 
accepted for publication by La 
Revue des Lettres Modernes a 
Paris. 





Journalism 





Unemployment is still a ma- 
jor problem, but several 
graduates from Concordia’s 
1985 class of Journalism have 
‘been successful in their job 
searches. Three have been 
signed on to The Gazette, one 
has been hired at The Toronto 
Star, and another at The 
Globe and Mail. 

Meanwhile, word has come 
that Concordia student Jean 
Laroche was one of the six 
students chosen from univer- 
sities across Canada to join 
CBC-TV’s annual national 
training program. Each stu- 
dent will undergo an intensive 
two-week training period in 
Toronto, followed by a trial- 
basis summer employment 
with a CBC station. Students 
from Concordia’s journalism 
program have been selected in 
the competition for the past 
three years and to date have 
remained with the CBC. 
Laroche also won the depart- 
ment’s Al Cauley-CJAD 
Award in Journalism valued at 
$1,000. He was chosen as the 
student showing the most pro- 
mise for a journalism career. 

In other award news, stu- 
dent Don Harmon received the 
Rezsi Simon Book Award for 
first year students who have 
combined academic proficien- 
cy with extra-curricular activi- 
ty. 
Finally, Acting Director 
Enn Raudsepp reports that 
Lindsay Chrysler, the Director 
of Journalism who is on sab- 
batical, will be in Hong Kong 
this summer, teaching jour- 


nalism under the Hong Kong 
Journalism Training Board. 





Teaching English as a Second 
Language 





More than 40 members of 
the TESL Department, in- 
cluding grad students, 
undergrads and faculty, spent 
a week in New York last 
month at the annual TESL 
Conference. Assoc. Prof. 
Molly Petrie presented her 
paper, ‘‘Teaching English as a 
Second language through 
issues in the Women’s Move- 
ment’’. The conference of 
Teachers of Language to 
Speakers of Other Languages 
had an attendance of some 
5,000 from around the world. 

Meanwhile, two graduate 
students have received Con- 
cordia Fellowships. The 
students are Margaret Con- 
togiourgis and Catherine 
Poulsen. A_ special M.A. 
Scholarship from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council was also 
won by Poulsen. 

Assoc. Prof. Brian Smith 
received his PhD in Linguistics 
from Laval University last 
month. 


Modern Languages and 
Linguistics 





Department Chairman 
Helmut Famira recently 
presented two papers to the 
Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literature at 
Queen’s University. Elsewhere 
in the department, Prof. Carlo 
Fonda hleped organize a con- 
ference on ethnic languages 
held last November. It was en- 
titled ‘‘Colloque = sur. 
Venseignement des langues 
d’origine des Communautés 
ethniques: Aspects positifs et 
négatifs’’. Fonda’s book 


review on The Practice of 
Psychoanalytic Criticism was 
published in Michigan 
Academician last spring. 


Division II 
Applied Social Science 
Department 





Assoc. Prof. Marilyn 
Taylor and Chairman Sylvia 
Cartier will hold a two-part 
workshop the weekends of 
Masy 10 and 31 to help work- 
ing women get ahead. The 
workshop ‘‘Women in 
Organizations: Issues and 
Strategies for Advancement’’ 
is being sponsored by the Cen- 
tre for Human Relations and 
Community Studies, which 
Taylor heads. So far, 28 
women have registered for. the 
lectures, panel and group 
discussions. There is a 
50-person limit. 

Asst. Prof. Kwok Chan is 
co-author of the forthcoming 
book, Uprooting, Loss and 
Adaptation: The Resettlement 
of Indochinese Refugees in 
Canada, to be published by 
the Canadian Public Health 
Association. The book’s se- 
cond author is Anthropology 
Prof. Doreen Indra from the 
University of Lethbridge. 


Geography 


The American Association 


of Geographer’s three-day 
meeting in Detroit ended 
yesterday and included presen- 
tations from three of Concor- 
dia’s Geography Assoc. Profs: 
Max Barlow, who discussed 
‘“‘The Evolution of a 
Metropolitan Authority: 
Melbourne, Australia’’, David 


Frost, ‘‘Diurnal Rainfall: 
Chiang Mai, Thailand’’, and 
James Young, ‘‘Labour 


Markets and Migration’’. 

Later next month, Assoc. 
Prof. Michael Marsden will 
present his paper, ‘‘The Mode 
and the Timing of Esker For- 
mation during Deglaciation: 
The Keewatin Example’’, to 
the Canadian Association of 
Geographers at a meeting in 
Trois Riviéres. 





Sociology and Anthropology 
Department 





Prof. John Jackson has 
been awarded a one-year grant 
worth $36,535 from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council to continue 
his work in Radio Drama. 

Age, pouvoir et société en 
Afrique noir, written by 
Assoc. Prof. Chantal Collard 
and Marc Abeles from the 
Centre National de la Recher- 
che Scientifique has just been 
published by Karthala Press. 


- Religion Department 





The Department of Religion 
has received $100,000 in 
FCAR (Fonds pour la forma- 


tion de chercheurs et l’aide a la 
recherche) funds for research 
projects over the next year. It 
is the most money the FCAR 
has ever granted the depart- 
ment. Last year, the depart- 
ment only received $65,000. 
The projects are: 1) Research 
on family and communal 
ritual by Assoc. Prof. Fred 
Bird, Dept. Chairman Jack 
Lightstone, and Theology 
Grad. Pro. Director Russel 
Moroziuk; 2) ‘‘Carnivals, 
Festivals and the Young; 
Study of Calendrical in ethnic 
and religious groups in Mon- 
treal’’ by Asst. Prof. Anwama 
Joy, Prof. Sheila McDonough 
and Assoc. Prof. Peter De 
Vries, who is with the 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Dept.; 3) ‘‘Religion and 
Violence’? by Prof. Charles 
Davis and Assoc. Prof. Bird; 
4) ‘‘Ideology and Religion of 
North American Judaism’’ by 
Assoc. Profs. Ira Robinson, 
Michael Oppenheim and 
Chairman Lightstone; 5) 
‘“Women as_ Religious 
Leaders”’ by Asst. Prof. Lynn 
Teskey and Prof. Sheila 
McDonough. In _ addition. 
Assoc. Prof. Robinson receiv- 
ed funds to hold a conference 
on Maimonides, a major 
political and religious thinker 
of the middle ages. 

Aside from their other pro- 
jects, Prof. McDonough and 
Assoc. Prof. Bird will study 
Muslin mores in Montreal 
with a grant from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. 
McDonough is also author of 
Muslim Ethics and Modernity, 
which came out last month 
from Wilfred Laurier Univer- 
sity Press. 

Two other books written by 
faculty members are for- 
thcoming. Assoc. Prof. Op- 
penheim’s What does Revela- 
tion Mean for the Modern 
Jew? is scheduled for release 
in June by Edwin Mellen 
Press. The Education of 
Desire; Plato and the 
Philosophy of Religion by 
Prof. Michel Despland will be 
published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 


Political Science 





Robert Fulford of Ontario’s 
TV show, Realities, talked 
with Concordia’s Assoc. Prof. 
Arthur Kroker on the show 
last month about Kroker’s 
book, Technology and the 
Canadian Mind. The second 
edition of this book is due for 
release in August and is being 
published by St. Martin’s 
Press in New York and New 
World Perspectives in 
Canada. Another of his 
books, Feminism Now: 
Theory and Practice, was 
published earlier this year by 
New World. 


(See ‘‘Footnotes’’ on page 14) 
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Journal Carries wide-ranging views 


by Ross Rogers 
wo years ago Robert 
| Fulford told his Toronto 
Star readers that the 
pages of the Canadian Journal 
of Political and Social Theory 
resounded with the thunder of 
Canadian leftists, among 
them, Gad Horowitz, C.B. 
Macpherson and Wallace Cle- 
ment. 

But Editor Arthur Kroker 
contends that the tri-annual 
actually welcomes work from 
all schools of thought. ‘‘We’re 
not a purely Marxist publica- 
tion as some people might 
assume. We remain committed 
to ideological persuasion of 
any sort.’’ The reader then can 
expect to find pieces on 
anything from commerce to 
political science to 
Hollywood. ‘‘I think the true 
Canadian intellectual sensitivi- 
ty is based on the richness of 
our own discourse. We give 
everything fair treatment,’’ he 


says. 
Housed in Concordia’s 
Department of Political 


Science where Kroker is an 
associate professor, the crucial 
objective of the journal is to 
act as a critical and active in- 
tellectual voice, he says. And 
with the deluge of contribu- 
tions the magazine receives, 
the nationally-based editorial 
board can certainly afford to 
exercise some discretion as to 
what they select for 
publishing. ‘‘We’ve never had 
a problem finding con- 
tributors and we don’t mind 
weeding out certain material. 


That’s what makes the journal 
dynamic,”’ he says. 

What the editors look for is 
work that is ‘‘theoretically 
rigorous and which breaks 
beyond simple discourse’’. 
That doesn’t exclude un- 
popular points of view, 
whether it be on feminism, 
Japanese technology or 


theory, he 
“Certain issues are entirely 
thematic, therefore you get a 
myriad of perspectives on one 


cultural says. 


given issue. It makes great 
reading.”’ 

As co-publisher Marilouise 
Kroker explains, the journal 
invites reader participation. 


‘“‘What we have here is an 





ongoing intellectual debate.’’ 
Even some of the 2,000 
readers write regularly to voice 
their opinions. ‘‘Some of our 
debates have been going on for 
seven years. Again, that’s the 
dynamic aspect of the jour- 
nal.’’ 

Founded in 1977 by Arthur 
and Marilouise Kroker in Win- 


Gnosis publishes promising writers 


by Ross Rogers 


hen Editor Susan 
Cunningham says 
Gnosis is a student 


publication, she says it em- 
phatically. ‘‘We’re a forum 
for students who wouldn’t 
normally have the chance to 
get published, but who show 
promise as writers.’’ 


Gnosis is the 12-year-old an- 
nual publication of Concor- 
dia’s Department of 
Philosophy and is devoted to 
critical essays. Since the title 
means ‘‘knowledge of ultimate 
principles’’, the reader can ex- 
pect to find discourse on just 
about any subject. ‘‘What 
we’re looking for, of course, is 
a fresh perspective even if it’s 
on a popular subject such as 
Aristotle.’’ 


She feels that Gnosis, 
however, is not designed just 
for philosophers. ‘‘I admit 
that a little background makes 
the reading a little more ac- 
cessible. But essays such as 
Pearl Rothenberg’s ‘Should 
Our Death in Any Way Con- 


cern Us?’ would be of interest 
to any reader,”’ she says. 

Currently the readership is 
approximately 300, an accep- 
table number for an academic 
journal, says the Director of 
the Graduate Program in the 
department, Christopher 
Gray. Over the years, 
however, with budget 
restraints and staffing pro- 
blems, it has been published 
erratically. ‘‘We’d like to 
overcome that. I think the 
magazine will improve parallel 
to how the student body im- 
proves.’’ Last year, he says, 
there was a proposal to ap- 
prove an editorial board struc- 
ture but it was finally rejected. 
“‘We felt we had no authority 
as faculty to get involved. It is 
after all a student’s journal 
and we don’t want that to 
change.”’ 

Editor Cunningham is quick 
to point out that contributions 
to the magazine are not limited 
to philosophy scholars. ‘‘We 
look for new perspectives. If 
you’re just a first year student, 
you needn’t feel that you don’t 





have anything to say. Send 
something in; you’ve got 
nothing to lose.’? About one 
half of all contributions are 
accepted for publication, she 
says. “‘I guess it would be con- 
sidered relatively prestigious 


wF 


among students to see 
themselves in print,”’ she says. 

Meanwhile Gray would like 
to see philosophy students 
pursue writing as an alter- 
native to their studies. ‘‘As a 
breed, professional 
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nipeg, the journal began in aj 
minor way but rapidly 
blossomed into one.of North 
America’s most vocal 
magazines devoted to critical 
thought. ‘‘Montreal is a 
wonderful place to have this 
journal because the city is 
cosmopolitan. Here we have a 
devoted readership.’’ Readers 
will find the journal in fact at 
the well-known Multimag 
store at the Guy-Concordia 
Metro. 


Unlike a number of other 
independant magazines, this 
one hasn’t suffered the grow- 
ing pains associated with small 
press journals. With generous 
funding from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council and ad- 
ministrative space at Concor- 
dia, the editors feel they pro- 
duce quality work. ‘‘We area 
success as a journal and that 
undoubtedly feels good,”’ says 
Arthur Kroker. He says their 
popularity with funding agen- 
cies is largely due to frugal 
management. ‘‘We. watch 
things very carefully. You 
have to do that to survive, and 
continue to survive.”’ 


To meet the growing 
demands for the magazine, 
Kroker and his colleagues have 
devised what are called 
CultureTexts, 50 page bound 
books of previously printed 
material as well as new con- 
tributions. ‘‘This is one step to 
make our magazine a little 
more accessible especially in 
universities,’’ he says. 


philosophers are unaccustom- 
ed to applying for grants, for 
instance, to publish their 
material. I’d like to see that 
approach formulated early 
during their studies.’’ Gnosis, 
he says, is a healthy start. 
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Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices Noti 





UNIVERSITY WRITING 
TESTS: The next writing test will 
be held on May 31, 4-5:30 p.m., 
SGW campus. Appointment cards 
are necessary; they mey be picked 
up May 21-24, at Registrar’s Ser- 
vices: CC-214, Loyola campus; 
N-107, SGW campus. There is no 
charge for the test. If you entered 
Concordia in September 1983 or 
later) (Fine Arts Students Sept. 
1984 or later) you are subject to 
the new graduation requirement 
concerning COMPETENCE IN 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION. 
Before you graduate you must 
take and pass the UNIVERSITY 
WRITING TEST IN ENGLISH 
or FRENCH. 

NOMINATIONS FOR CON- 
VOCATION MEDALS & 
AWARDS: May Ist is the 
deadline to nominate greduating 
students for the Loyola campus, 
Sir George Williams campus and 
Malone medals and to nominate 
any member of the university 
community for the first Graduate 
Class Award. Nomination forms 
and lists of the criteria applicable 
to each prize are available from 
the Dean of Students offices 
(SGW: 2130 Mackay; Loyola: 
AD-135) and Registrar’s Services 
outlets (SGW: N-107; Loyola 
CC-214). 

GRADUATE AWARDS: There 
is a new graduate award at Con- 
cordia... it’s the Bessie Schulich 
Fellowship for Entrepreneurship. 
If you have completed Part I of 
the M.B.A. program, have a GPA 
of 3.00, are a Canadian or perma- 
nent resident, and have 
demonstrated entrepreneurship 
skills, apply before April 30 to 
Elena Marsillo, Faculty of Com- 
merce & Administration, 
GM-201-9, 1550 de Maisonneuve 


Blvd. W. SGW campus. 
EXTERNAL SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS: External sup- 
plemental exams will now be per- 
mitted only at recognized Cana- 
dian centres. For more informa- 
tion: Examinations Office, 
879-5956. 

MEETINGS: ISN’T THERE A 
BETTER WAY? Seminar for 
Concordia staff members on 
Wednesday, May 8, 9:30 a.m. — 
12:30 p.m. presented by Grendon 
Haines, Internal Consultant, in 
cooperation with the Dept. of 
Human Resources. To request 
enrollment, complete form attach- 
ed to flyers which were distributed 
to each department. Registration 
will not be accepted over the 
telephone. For further informa- 
tion call 879-8113. Deadline: April 
12. 

THE ART WORKSHOP is a 
Photographic facility open to all 
students, faculty and staff of Con- 
cordia University interested in 
perfecting their photographic 
skills. The facility includes two 
new darkrooms with three 
enlargers each, which can be 
booked as much as a whole day 
per week for personal use. The 
facility includes also light table, 
dry mount press, dryers and a 
gallery. Beginner, intermediate 
and advanced courses are also of- 
fered. For more information call 
482-0320 loc. 207 or drop by at 
2480 West Broadway, Loyola 
campus. Open 10 a.m. — 5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday, through the sum- 
mer. 

THE ART WORKSHOP: Photo 
exhibit by David Evans. Gallery 
hours: 10 a.m.-12 noon and 2-5 
p.m., Mondays-Fridays. For more 
information call 482-0320, loc. 
207 or drop by at 2480 West 





Pension 
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The money for the extra 
benefits will be taken from a 
surplus generated by higher- 
than-expected returns on in- 
vestments and _higher-than- 
required contributions by the 
University. 

In other business 
reported that: 
¢ Board member R.L. (Bob) 
Grassby had tendered his 
resignation from the Board of 
Governors after 12 years of 
service to Concordia and 
(before 1974) Loyola College. 
In making the announcement, 
Board Chairman D.W. 
McNaughton praised Grassby 
for the sizeable contribution 
he has made to Concordia’s 
development. Grassby was ac- 
tive on a wide range of Con- 
cordia committees through the 
years (most recently the 
Benefits Committee, the Per- 
sonnel Committee, the 
Graduation Ceremonies Com- 
mittee, the Operation Services 
Committee, the Building Pro- 
gram Co-Ordinating Commit- 


it was 


tee, and others), and as such 
has helped shape decisions on 
almost every aspect of Univer- 
sity life. 

© The search committee for a 
new Director of Libraries to 
replace Paul-Emile Filion will 
begin its work at the end of 
April. 

¢ The Board’s Planning Com- 
mittee will be making recom- 
mendations at the Governors’ 
May meeting about space 
allocations at Concordia as a 
result of the new building pro- 
jects on the downtown and 
west end campuses. 

e The University is consider- 
ing ways of naming the two 
roadways that run through the 
west-end campus — from 
Sherbrooke Street to Ter- 
rebonne Avenue (alongside the 
Vanier Library, and the Cam- 
pus Centre, etc.) — and from 
West Broadway Avenue to 
Terrebonne Avenue (alongside 
the Bryan Building and 
Hingston Hall, etc.). Sugges- 
tions for naming the two 
laneways should be referred to 
Vice-Rector (Administration 
and Finance) Graham Martin. 


K.J.W. 


Broadway, Loyola campus. 

CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: April 27 & 28 — 15 
hours for life. This course in- 
cludes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Funda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

CPR REFRESHER COURSE: 
May 4 — 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people cer- 
tified in the CPR Basic Life Sup- 
port course who want to renew 
their certification and update their 


knowledge. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 


CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: May 18 & 19 — 15 
hours for life. This course in- 
cludes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

TO ALL CONCORDIA 
STUDENTS: INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS — For the conve- 
nience of Concordia students, the 
EDUCATION DEDUCTION 


CERTIFICATE (T2202A form — 
for full time students only) and 
the TUITION FEE CER- 
TIFICATE (Receipt for income 
tax purposes) will be available un- 
til April 30, in room N-107-4, 
Norris Bldg., SGW campus. 
Operating hours are Monday- 
Thursday, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. and Fri- 
day, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Please bring 
your ID Card. 

HYPNOSIS: A number of studies 
involving, or related to, hypnosis 
are being conducted in the hyp- 
nosis lab of Concordia’s 
Psychology Department. Anyone 
who is interested, and would like 
more information, please call 
Robert Nadon at 879-5804 bet- 
ween 10 and 12 o’clock, Monday 
to Thursday, March through 
April. 

GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admission tests. 
Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S.: G.R.E. test, 


April 29, 1985 deadline; 
G.M.A.T., Apr. 24, 1985; 
L.S.A.T, May 16, 1985; 


T.O.E.F.L., Apr. 8, 1985. 


CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS April 18-19 in Montreal 
and on June 6-7 in Toronto. The 


program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
ATTENTION: ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHERLOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma 
program this summer and 
therefore expect to be considered 
as a graduation candidate this fall, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later 
than July 15th. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY 
THIS DATE WILE NOT 
GRADUATE THIS FALL. Ob- 
tain your form at the Registrar’s 
Services Department on your cam- 
pus and submit it today. (Loyola, 
CC-214; SGW, N-107). 
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Kroker also presented a 
paper last month at Innis Col- 
lege of the University of 
Toronto entitled 
‘*Innis/McLuhan: Technology 
in New Key’’. He also gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Technology: Ec- 
tasy or Decay’’ to the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of 
McMaster University. Kroker 
will be guest speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian 
Film Studies Association this 
summer in Winnipeg. 

Assist. Prof. Harold 
Chorney spoke at the Univer- 
sity of Winnipeg recently when 
the Western Association of 
Sociology and Anthropology 
held its 26th annual meeting. 
Chorney read a paper he co- 
wrote with Assist. Prof. P. 
Hansen of the University of 
Regina’s Department of 
Political Science. The subject 
was ‘‘The Unfinished Project: 
Social Democracy, Political 
Economy & Political Culture 
in Manitoba’’. Chorney’s 
‘“*Neo-Conservatism, Social 
Democracy and Province 
Building: The Manitoba Ex- 
perience’’, written with 
Hansen, was published in 
February in The Canadian 
Review of Sociology and An- 
thropology. 

Following her participation 
in a recent international 
academic tour, Assist. Prof. 
Arlene Broadhurst attended 


the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Studies Associa- 
tion in Washington to present 
a paper on nuclear weapon- 
free zones. 

Also on the international 
front, Assoc. Prof. Leslie 
Laszlo discussed the leader- 
ship succession in the Soviet 
Union on two CJAD radio 


shows in the past two months. 


Division III 
Recreation & Leisure Studies 





Dept. Director Randy Swed- 
burg is working on a model of 
how raquetball can be 
developed in Canada. Swed- 
burg is the principal author. 
He and his colleagues, all of 
whom belong to the Canadian 
Raquetball Association Na- 
tional Committee on Program 
Development, except to com- 
plete the book this summer. 
Swedburg also has been nam- 
ed a member of the Canadian 
Association for Children and 
Adults with Learning 
Disabilities. 


Division IV 
Liberal Arts College 


Following ‘the prestigious 
footsteps of Concordia stu- 
dent Boris Maksimov, who 
won the Rhodes Scholarship 
this year, are undergrads 
Pierre Michaud and Francine 
Perkal from the Liberal Arts 


College. Michaud won the 
Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Perkal, the Canada Coun- 
cil Award. Both graduate this 
year. 


Simone de Beauvoir 





Komba was founded by In- 
stitute students Veronique 
Verthuy and _ Victorya 
Monkman to arrange a charter 
trip for delegates to a United 
Nations conference in 
Nairobi, Kenya this summer. 
It has already reached its limit 
of 55 people. The conference 
will mark the end of the Inter- 
national Women’s Decade, 
which started in 1975, and is 
expected to attract thousands 
of delegates from around the 
world. The progress of 
women’s causes over the 
decade will be evaluated. 

On the local scene, reporter 
Pierre Leduc of CFCF-TV 
commended the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute’s campaign 
a few months ago to protect a 
young Québec woman from a 
man, who was completing a 
two-year prison term for at- 
tacking her with two knives. 
According to Leduc, the In- 
stitute arranged to send hun- 
dred of letters to Minister 
Flora MacDonald, urging the 
deportation of the Cuban- 
born immigrant. MacDonald 
ordered the deportation, 
despite an appeal from him. 
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Thursday 25 








CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
L’AMOUR FOU (Jacques 
Rivette, 1968) (English subt.) with 
Jean-Pierre Kalfon, Bulle Ogier, 
Michéle Moretti, Josée Destoop 
and Francoise Godde at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT by 
Fyodor Dostoyevski, adapted and 
directed by Stanislaw Bredjygant 
(English translation by Richard 
Sokoloski) at 8° p.m. in the 
Chameleon Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
No admission charge. Seating 
limited. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski at 8 p.m. in the 
Faculty Club, 7th floor, Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
$3 for senior citizens and students, 
$5 general admission. Group rates 
available on request. For informa- 
tion and/or reservations, call 
488-7043. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale, un- 
til April 27. Francois Houde: 
Glass Work, on view till May 25. 
Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 





Friday 26 


CONSERVATORY FO 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE HUMAN CONDITION — 
PART III (A Soldier’s Prayer / 
Ningen no joken) Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1961) (English subt.) 
with Tatsuya Nakadai, Michiyo 
Aratama, Taketoshi Naito and 
Keijiro Morozumi at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Halt-Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT by 
Fyodor Dostoyevski, adapted and 
directed by Stanislaw Bredjygant 
(English translation by Richard 
Sokoloski) at 2 and 8 p.m. in the 
Chameleon Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
No admission charge. Seating 
limited. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
DEGREE PROGRAM: 
Choreographies by students and 
danced by students at 8 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. FREE. For 
more information call 879-4341 
between 4 and 8 p.m., until Sun- 
day, April 28. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski at 8 and 10:30 
p.m. in the Faculty Club, 7th 
floor, Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve W. $3 for senior citizens 
and students, $5 general admis- 
sion. Group rates available on re- 
quest. For information and/or 
reservations, call 488-7043. 
I 





Saturday 27 
natiicneinenimemmmsrercmemeeeee 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DUELLE (Jacques Rivette, 1975) 
(French) with Juliet Berto, Bulle 
Ogier, Jean Babilée and Hermine 
Karagheuz at 7 p.m.; CELINE ET 
JULIE VONT EN BATEAU 
(Celine and Julie Go Boating) 
(Jacques Rivette, 1974) (English 


subt.) with Juliet Berto, Domini- 
que Labourier, Bulle Ogier, 
Marie-France Pisier and Barbet 
Shroeder at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: THE IDIOT. See 
Friday 26. 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
DEGREE PROGRAM: See Fri- 
day 26. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK. See 
Friday 26. 


CONCERT: Concert of music for 
voice, flute, guitar and electronic 
sounds by Montreal composer 
John Winiarz at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. The first part of the 
program will include FOUR 
FRAGMENTS AND EPILOGUE 
(1984), an electro-acoustic piece 
containing text fragments found 
on the Egyptian pyramids, and 
MIKROTONOS (1981), a work 
for classical guitar tuned in 
quarter tones. Douglas Reach, 
professor of guitar at the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa and commissioner 
of this unique work, will give the 
Québec premiére. In the second 
part of the concert flutist Guy 
Pelletier and guitarist Michel 
Langevin will perform John 
Winiarz’s prize winning composi- 
tion NIGHT FLOWER (1979) for 
flute, guitar and tape. The final 
work is MUSIQUE AUTOUR DE 
L’EPITAPHE DE SEIKLOS 
(1985) for soprano, a piece based 
upon an inscription of ancient 
Greek poetry and music. This re- 
cent piece will be interpreted by 
Elise Bédard, who commissioned 
the work for her entry in the Inter- 
national Guadeamus Competition 
for Interpreters of Contemporary 
Music 1985, at Rotterdam, 


Netherlands. 








Wednesday, May 1 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SPIES (Spione) (Fritz Lang, 1928) 
(silent) with Willy Fritsch, Lupu 
Pick, Fritz Rasp, Fudolf Klein- 
Rogge and Gerda Maurus at 7 
p.m.; NOTORIOUS (Alfred Hit- 
chcock, 1946) (English) with In- 
grid Bergman, Cary Grant, 
Claude Rains, Louis Calhern and 
Leopoldine Konstantin at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Murray MacDonald / R. Holland 
Murray — Recent Work, until 
June 1, 1985, Mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. 








Sunday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DANIEL (Sidney Lumet, 1983) 
(English) with Timothy Hutton, 
Mandi Patinkin, Lindsay Crouse, 
Edward Asner and John Rubins- 
tein at 4 p.m.; NOROIT (Jacques 
Rivette, 1976) (French) with Ber- 
nadette Lafont, Geraldine 
Chaplin, Kika Markham, Babette 
Lamy, Elisabeth Medveczky and 
Daniéle Rosencranz at 6:15 p.m.; 
MERRY-GO-ROUND (Jacques 
Rivette, 1979) (French) with 
Maria Schneider, Joe Dallesan- 
dro, Daniéle Gegauff, Sylvie 
Meyer and Maurice Garrel at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT See Fri- 
day 26. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
DEGREE PROGRAM: See Fri- 
day 26. Show only at 8 p.m. 


Monday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE PONT DU NORD (Jacques 
Rivette, 1981) (French) with Bulle 
Ogier, Pascale Ogier, Pierre 
Clémenti, Jean-Francois Stévenin, 
Benjamin Baltimore and Steve 
Baes at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 30 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
L’AMOUR PAR TERRE (Love 
on the Ground) (Jacques Rivette, 
1983/84) (English subt.) with 
Géraldine Chaplin, Jane Birkin, 
André Dussolier, Jean-Pierre 
Kalfon, Facundo Bo and laszlo 
Szabo at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 

















Friday 3 


SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and 
Céte St-Luc). 


Sunday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
OUT ONE: SPECTRE (Jacques 
Rivette, 1971-74) (English subt.) 
with Michel Lonsdale, Bulle 
Ogier, Bernadette Lafont, 
Francoise Fabian, Jean-Pierre 
Léaud, Juleit Berto, Jean Bouise, 
Jacques Donoil-Valcroze and Eric 
Rohmer at 7 p.m. in H-110, Hall 








_. Marmont, 





Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
Monday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MATA HARI (George Fitz- 
maurice, 1932) (English) with 
Greta Garbo, Ramon Novarro, 
Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone 
and C. Henry Gordon at 7 p.m.; 
THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO 
MUCH (Alfred Hitchcock, 1934) 
(English) with Leslie Banks, Edna 
Best, Peter Lorre, Frank Vosper, 
Hugh Wakefield, Nova Pilbeam 
and Pierre Fresnay at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
BOARD OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 











- Tuesday 7 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SECRET AGENT (Alfred Hit- 
chcock, 1936) (English) with 
Madeleine Carroll, John Gielgud, 
Peter Lorre, Robert Young, Percy 
Florence Kahn and 
Lilli Palmer at 7 p.m.; THE 39 
STEPS (Alfred Hitchcock 1935) 
(English) with Madeleine Carroll, 
Robert Donat, Lucie Mannheim, 
Godfrey Tearle, Peggy Ashcroft 
and John Laurie at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
CONFESSIONS OF A NAZI 
SPY (Anatole Litvak, 1939) 
(English) with Edward G. Robin- 
son, Francis Lederer, George 
Sanders, Paul Lukas, Henry 
O’Neill and Lya Lys at 7 p.m.; 
THE LADY VANISHES (Alfred 
Hitchcock, 1938) (English) with 
Margaret Lockwood, Michael 
Redgrave, Dame May Whitty, 
Pauyl Lukas, Linden’ Travers, 
Mary Clare and Cecil Parker at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Thursday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC (John 
Huston, 1942) (English) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, 
Sydney Greenstreet, Victor Sen 
Yung and Charles Halton at 7 
p.m.; FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENT (Alfred Hitchcock, 1940) 
(English) with Joel McCrea, 
Laraine Day, Herbert Marshall, 
George Sanders, Albert Basser- 
mann and Robert Benchley at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Friday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
CASABLANCA (Michael Curtiz, 
1942) (English) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Ingrid Bergman, Paul 
Henreid, Claude Rains, Conrad 
Veidt and Peter. Lorre at 7 p.m.; 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE (Ernst 
Lubitsch, 1942) (English) with 
Carole Lombard, Jack Benny, 
Robert Stack, Lionel Atwill, Felix 
Bressart and Stanley Ridges at 9 

















p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Mumtax 
Gawargy on NOVEL DESIGN 
APPROACHES IN A _ HIGH 
SELECTIVITY HIGH FRE- 
QUENCY FILTERING ‘‘THE 
POLYPHASE NETWORK’”’ at 
9:30 a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. 
in AD-131 (128), Loyola campus. 


Saturday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO (Billy 
Wilder, 1943) (English) with Fran- 
chot Tone, Anne Baxter, Erich 
von Stroheim, Akim Tamiroff 
and Peter Van Eyck at 7 p.m.; 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
(Herman Shumlin, 1943) (English) 
with Bette Davis, Paul Lukas, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Lucille Wat- 
son, Beulah Bondi and George 
Coulouris at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bidg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MINISTRY OF FEAR: (Fritz 
Lang, 1944) (English) with Ray 
Milland, Marjorie Reynolds, Carl 
Esmond, Dan Duryea and Hillary 
Brooke at 7 p.m.; THE HOUSE 
ON 92ND STREET (Henry 
Hathaway, 1945) (English) with 
William Eythe, Lloyd Nolan, 
Signe Hasso, Gene Lockhart and 
Leo G. Carroll at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 








Monday 13 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DISHONORED (Joseph Von 
Sternberg, 1931) (English) with 
Marlene Dietrich, Victor 
McLaglen, Lew Cody, Gustav von 
Seyffertitz and Warner Oland at 7 
p.m.; CLOAK AND DAGGER 
(Fritz Lang, 1946) (English) with 
Gary Cooper, Lilli Palmer, 
Robert Alda, Vladamir Sokoloff 
and J. Edward Bromberg at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Tuesday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE ADVENTURESS (I See A 
Dark Stranger) (Frank Launder, 
1946) (English) with Trevor 
Howard, Deborah Kerr, Ray- 
mond Huntley, Michael Howard 
and Norman Shelley at 7 p.m.; 
THE IRON CURTAIN (William 
Wellman, 1948) (English) with 
Dana Andrews, Gene Tierney, 
June Havoc, Berry Kroeger and 
Edna Best at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
STATE SECRET (The Great 
Manhunt) (Sidney Gilliat, 1950) 
(English) with Douglas Fairbanks 
(Continued on 

the. next page) 
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Jr., Glynis Johns, Jack Hawkins, 
Herbert Loms and Karel Stepanek 
at 7 p.m.; FIVE FINGERS 
(Joseph Mankiewicz, 1952) 
(English) with James Mason, 
Danielle Darrieux, Michael Ren- 
nie and Walter Hampden at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Thursday 16 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART:DECISION BEFORE 
DAWN(Anatole Litvak, 1951) 
(English). 7 p.m. THE MAN 
WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 
(Alfed Hitchcock) 1956. 9:15 p.m. 











in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Friday 17 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS 
(Ronald Naeme, 1955) (English) 
with Clifton Webb, Gloria 
Grahame, Robert Flemyng, 
Josephine Griffin and Stephen 
Boyd at 7 p.m.; NORTH BY 
NORTHWEST (Alfred Hit- 
chcock, 1959) (English) with Cary 
Grant, Eva Marie Saint, James 
Mason, Jessie Royce Landis and 
Leo G. Carroll at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS: José Ber- 
mudez on GENERATION, 
DESIGN AND OPTIMIZATION 
OF STRAY INSENSITIVE SC 
NETWORKS at 10 a.m. in H-769, 
Hall Bidg. SGW campus. 


Saturday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA (Carol 
Reed, 1960) (English) with Alec 
Guinness, Maureen O’Hara, Burl 
Ives, Ernie Kovacs, Noel Coward 
and Ralph Richardson at 7 p.m.; 
THE MANCHURIAN CAN- 
DIDATE (John Frankenheimer, 
1962) (English) with Laurence 
Harvey, Frank Sinatra, Angela 
Lansbury and Janet Leigh at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bidg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Sunday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SHERLOCK HOLMES AND 
THE SECRET WEAPON (Roy 
William Neill, 1942) (English) 
with Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, 
Lionel Atwill and Dennis Hoey at 
7 p.m.; DR. NO (Terence Young, 
1962) (English) with Sean Con- 
nery, Ursula Andress, Joseph 
Wiseman, Jack Lord and Bernard 
Lee at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 

















Monday 20 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 


THE IPCRESS FILE (Sidney J. 
Furie, 1965) (English) with 
Michael Caine, Nigel Green, Guy 
Doleman, Sue Lloyd and Gordon 


Jackson at 7 p.m.; FROM 
RUSSIA WITH LOVE (Terence 
Young, 1963) (English) with Sean 
Connery, Daniela Bianchi, Pedro 
Armendariz, Lotta Lenya and 
Robert Shaw at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 





Tuesday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
GOLDFINGER (Guy Hamilton, 
1964) (English) with Sean Con- 
nery, Gert Frobe, Honor 
Blackman, Shirley Eaton and 
Tania Mallett at 7 p.m.; THE 
SPY WHO CAME IN FROM 
THE COLD (Martin Ritt, 1965) 
(English) with Richard Burton, 
Claire Bloom, Oskar Werner and 
Peter Van Eyck at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
EDVARD MUNCH (Peter 
Watkins, 1976) (English subt.) 
with Geir Westby, Gro Fraas, 
Erik Allum. Amund Berge and 
Susan Troldmyr at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. (Benefit night for Peter 
Watkins). 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at approximately 
7:30 p.m.-in the Faculty Club, 
AD-308, Loyola campus. 


Friday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE QUILLER MEMORAN- 
DUM (Michael Anderson, 1966) 
(English) with George Segal, Alec 
Guinness, Senta Berger, Max Von 
Sydow, George Sanders and 
Robert Flemyng at 7 p.m.; TORN 
CURTAIN (Alfred Hitchcock, 
1966) (English) with Paul 
Newman, Julie Andrews, Hans- 
joerg Felmy, Lila Kedrova, 
Tamara Toumanova and 
Wolfgang Kieling at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board (corner 
Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
DOCTORAL THESIS: Tavakoli 
Darkani on A STUDY OF 
SINUSOIDAL CANONIC PC 
OSCILLATORS USING 
OPERATIONAL AMPLIFIERS 
at 10 a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


Saturday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE DEADLY AFFAIR (Sidney 
Lumet, 1967) (English) with 
James Mason, Simone Signoret, 
Maximilian Schell and Harriet 
Andersson at 7 p.m.; TOPAZ 
(Alfred Hitchcock, 1969) 
(English) with Frederick Stafford, 
John Forsythe, Dany Robin, John 
Vernon, Karin Dor, Michel Pic- 
coli, Philippe Noiret and Claude 
Jade at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


























Sunday 26 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES 
(Lisopad) (Otar Iosseliani, 1965) 
(Georgian with French subt.) wit: 
Ramaz Georgabjani, Marina Kar- 
civadze, Georgij Karabadze, 
Akakij Kvantaljani and Dodo 
Abasidze at 7 p.m.; LA GUERRE 
EST FINIE (The War is Over) 
(Alain Resnais, 1966) (English 
subt.) with Yves Montant, Ingrid 
Thulin, Geneviéve Bujold and 
Michel Piccoli at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Monday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: IL 
ETAIT UNE FOIS UN MAITRE 
CHANTEUR (Zil Pevcij Drozd) 
(Otar Iosseliani, 1970) (French 
subt.) with Gela Kandelaki, Gogi 
Cheidze, Irin Dzandieri and Elena 
Landija at 7 p.m.; SCORPIO 
(Michael Winner, 1972) (English) 
with Burt Lancaster, Alain Delon, 
Paul Scofield, John Colicos and 
Gayle Hunnicutt at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 














Tuesday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
PASTORALE (Otar [Iosseliani, 
1976) (Gerogian with French 
subt.) with Rezo 
Tcharkhalachvili, Lia Tokkadzé- 
Marina Kartzevadzé 





p.m.; THREE DAYS OF THE 
CONDOR (Syndey Pollack, 1975) 
(English) with Robert Redford, 
Faye Dunaway, Cliff Robertson 
and Max Von Sydow at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FIRES ON THE PLAIN (Nobi) 
(Kon Ichikawa, 1959) (English 
subt.) with Eiji Funakoshi, 
Osamu Takizawa, Mickey Curtis, 
Asao Sano and Masayi Tsukida at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 


Friday 31 


CONSERVATORY 














J. Pakula, 1974) (English) with 
Warren Beatty, Hume Cronyn, 
Paula Prentiss, Kelly Thordsen, 
William Daniels and Bill Jordan at 
7:30 p.m.; EYE OF THE NEE- 
DLE (Richard Marquend, 1981) 
(English) with Donald Sutherland, 
Kate Nelligan, Christopher 
Cazenove, Ian Bannen, Philip 
Martin Brown and Faith Brook at 
9:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Saturday, June 1 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DR. MABUSE, DER SPIELER 
(Le Joueur) (Part I) (Fritz Lang, 


1922) (silent) with Rudolf Klein- 
Rogge, Aud Egede Nissen, Ger- 
trude Welcker, Alfred Abel, Ber- 
nhard Goetzke and Paul Richter 
at 7 p.m.; DR. MABUSE, DER 
SPIELER (Inferno) (Fritz Lang, 
1922) (silent) with Rudolf Klein- 
Rogge, Aud Egede Nissen, Ger- 
trude Welcker, Alfred Abel, Ber- 
nhard Goetzke and Paul Richter 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 





Sunday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA (Rupert Julian and Ed- 
ward Sedgwick, 1925) (silent) with 
Lon Chaney, Mary Philbin, Nor- 
man Kerry, Arthur Edmund 
Carewe and Gibson Gowland at 7 
p.m.; BLACKMAIL (Alfred Hit- 
chcock, 1929) (English) with Anny 
Ondra, Sara: Allgood, John 
Longden, Charles Paton, Donald 
Calthrop and Cyril Richard at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Monday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE MASK OF FU MANCHU 
(Charles Brabin, 1931) (English) 
with Boris Karloff, Lewis Stone, 
Myrna Loy, Karen Morley and 
Charles Starrett at 7 p.m.; M 
(Fritz Lang, 1931) (English subt.) 
with Peter Lorre, Ellen Widmann, 
Inge Landgut, Gustav Grundgens, 
Fritz Gnass and Otto Wernicke at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 











Tuesday 4 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ONE WAY PASSAGE (Tay 
Garnett, 1932) (English) with 
William Powell, Kay Francis, 
Aline MacMahon and Warren 
Hymer at 7 p.m.; NUMBER 
SEVENTEEN (Alfred Hitchcock, 
1932) (English) with Léon M. 
Lion, Anne Grey, John Stuart, 
Donald Calthrop, Barry Jones 
and Garry Marsh at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 





Wednesday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE KENNEL MURDER CASE 
(Michael Curtiz, 1933), (English) 
with William Powell, Mary Astor, 
Eugene Pallette, Ralph Morgan, 
Paul Cavanagh and Helen Vinson 
at 7 p.m.; HEART AND MINDS 
(Peter Davis, 1974) (English) at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Thursday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE G-MEN (William Keighley, 
1935) (English) with James 
Cagney, Robert Armstrong, Ann 
Dvorak, William Harrigan, 
Margaret Lindsay and Lloyd 
Noland at 7 p.m.; SABOTAGE 
(Alfred Hitchcock, 1936) 
(English) with Sylvia Sidney, 
Oscar Homolka, Desmond Tester, 
John Loder and Joyce Barbour at 
9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Friday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
YOUNG AND 
(Alfred Hitchcock, 
(English) with Derrick de Marney, 
Nova Pilbeam, Percy Marmont, 
Edward Rigby and Mary Clare at 
7 p.m.; THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES (Sidney Lan- 
field, 1939) (English) with Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, Richard 
Greene and Wendy Barrie at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Saturday 8 























CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES (Alfred 
Werker, 1939) (English) with Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, Ida 
Lupino, George Zucco and Henry 
Stephenson at 7 p.m.; THE 
MALTESE FALCON (John 
Huston, 1941) (English) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, 
Gladys George, Peter Lorre and 
Lee Patrick at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 





classifieds 


FURNISHED APT. WANTED: 
2 bedrooms for Visiting Professor 
from May 6 to Sept. 15, 1985. 
Loyola vicinity preferred — 
anywhere within shuttle distance 
acceptable. Please contact Pam 
Fox at 482-0320 ext. 347 (9 a.m. - 
5 p.m.). 

SUMMER ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE, large Westmount 





apartment, furnished. June 1 - 
August 15. $300 per month. 
484-2918, 392-5195. 

SUMMER JOB AS TYPESET- 
TER. Will train. Typing speed 
and superior proficiency French a 
must. Call 288-6635. 
TYPING/WORDPROCESSING 
Call 694-8574, Becker-Pitt Inc. 
298 Lakeshore Rd., Pte. Claire, 
No. 202. Good rates. 
TYPEWRITING: Theses, 
manuscripts, letters, resumés; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 
TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric Ill. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 


